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it’s Beetle, the versatile plastic made by B.I.P. We describe it as ‘ dead’ 


This isn’t the motto of a ducal house — 


because Beetle moulding powder, once set, becomes chemically inert — in- 
soluble, odourless, tasteless, unchangeable. Alive? — the proof lies in its gay, 


unfading colours, in its clean, firm texture, in its ever-growing popularity. 


‘‘Appeal in a car is not unlike appeal in a human being, 
something rather indefinable, but often a combination of 
individuality with irreproachable manners, the best of 
which is modesty. It is just so with the @: for it 


materials. They bind the ingredients in Beetle mouldings, and as a plywood accomplishes so much and makes so little to-do over it.” 
Vide “ Autocar”’ 9th May, 1947 


** 1 hold fast”’ explains the whole thing. It is the essential claim of Beetle resins 


and cements, which set by chemical action and hind themselves to other 


bond are unrivalled. They also have binding engagements in other industries / 


such as those making paper, stoving enamels and textiles. What can Beetle 


bind for you? Price £525 . 0 . 0 ex works 


Purchase Tax £146. 11.8 extra 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 


Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (25) 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making Amorphous 


What are they talking about? 


2 f No, they’re not talking about the “ Bag’’. They are talking ; 
Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety to workers in ee Aepde aruda 
2 : . ; Burrough’s Gin. People who really understand, and really think about their 
match factories, and gave the world its first safety match. Today a ‘ : ; 
gin drinks, always try for Burrough’s, because it is triple distilled. This 


Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus products light every match extra refinement makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the palate. 


vade in Britain < ¥ *ss millions ors > > Sa A iags 
made in Britain and countless millions of others all over the world. Delicious plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps its place *’ in even the 


most delicate cocktails. Maximum price 30/- per bottle. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON teres since ine 9 
~ BURROUGHS CG 


IT 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED 





AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 


rRWwa | JAMES BURROUGHS LTD., 74, CALB DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, 8.E. 
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FULLY RECOVERED FROM HIS ATTACK OF BRONCHITIS-MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AS ARTIST: THE GREAT BRITISH 
WAR LEADER ENGROSSED IN PAINTING A SUNNY MARRAKESH SCENE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill left Marrakesh for London by air on January 18; was disturbed to hear that he was suffering from bronchitis and _ that 
spent the night at Bordeaux and arrived on January 19. Mr. Churchill reached Mrs. Churchill and his physician, Lord Moran, had flown out to Marrakesh; but 
Marrakesh, which lies at the foot of the Atlas Mountains, in Morocco, on anxiety was soon dispelled by an official announcement that he was out and 
Decembtr 11 in order to work on his war memoirs, and to indulge in his about again, and indeed had fully recovered from what had not been a serious 
favourite pastime of painting. It will be remembered in this connection that he attack. He is seen in our photograph putting the finishing touches to a picture 


had two pictures in last year's Royal Academy. Early in January the country which he had begun before his illness. 
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HREE years ago Englishmen were dying in battle. 
To-day they are dying in bed Between those 
two forms of death lie many differences. One, of 
course, is that so many fewer are dying to-day : only 
the old and the diseased. Young men are free, for 
the most part, to live out their lives: to enjoy their 
natural span of days on earth. And for that, every 
human instinct—the instinct for survival, the instinct 
for love, the instinct for creation, for peace, for con- 
tinuance, for happiness, is glad. Yet, to one whose 
task is to study the brief records of our transient 
human years, who thinks in terms not of any par- 
ticular generation or any individual life but of history, 
of the whole interminable march of the human race— 
and it sounds a very inhuman thing to do—it seems 
in the long run of comparatively little account whether 
a man falls in battle in 
youth or dies in old or 
middle-age. He dies so 
soon, in any case; his 
body returns to the 
elementals of earth. 
For there is only 
one thing/certain about 
our lives: that, by 
our earthly reckoning, 
they come to an end. 
And as anyone can 
realise who has reached 
middle-age and _ will 
think back and then 
think forward, that 
end is, at best, not 
very far distant. It 
is improbable in the 
extreme that I shall 
live to see as many 
years as I have seen ; 
and how few, by any 
historical reckoning, I 
have seen. 


} 


And at my back I 
always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot 
hurrying near. 
To reckon as_ the 
supreme tragedy the 
hour at which death 
takes one, or any other 
man, seems, therefore, 
unrealist. Death can 
take nothing from 
man which will not be 
taken from him in any 
case. It is no more 
to be feared or re- 
gretted — though we 
both deeply fear and 
bitterly regret it— 
than the rising or fall 


merely the moment 
at which each of us as 
an individual slips the 
chain which binds us 
to the treadmill of time. 

Unless a man thinks deeply and steadily about 
death he cannot be said to be thinking realistically 
about life at all, It is the weakness of our age that 
we tend to avoid and shun the thought of death and 
seldom allow ourselves to dwell on it. In our pre- 
occupation with the mechanism of life—our inven- 
tions, comforts, social and political contrivances—we 
have almost lost sight of what life is. That is why 
so many of our thoughts and utterances are banal 
and vulgar. Nothing wholly alive can ever be that. 
By our segregation of life from its background, we 
are not living in full. 

To regard death as the ultimate evil, the thing to 
be avoided at all costs, is to be dead indeed : it is to 
walk the earth a corpse, This, perhaps, explains why, 
in those war years, with all their terrible waste and 
destruction, their suffering, cruelty, tragic separation, 
constant heartache, many men were so much more 
alive than they are to-day. Those who were most 
alive were those who lived nearest the threshold of 
death. There was nothing banal or vulgar about the 
men of the front line—the infantrymen, the air-crews, 
the men of the tanks, of the submarines, of the little 
boats, of the commandos, whose whole training and 


Cause of Freedom. The former bears, on the obverse, the King’s 
a lion standing triumphant over the body of a double-headed dragon. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


living was directed to the one great end of living and 
acting in the constant presence and imminence 6f 
death. It was this which gave such men a grandeur 
and a nobility of character—even the simplest and 
roughest of them—which they wore in those days like 
an invisible and ever-present cloak. Those who were 
their comrades will recall what I mean. Those who 
served in the great blitzes will remember also and 
understand. 

It is this of which we are thinking when we ask 
why we cannot recapture the spirit, the purpose, the 
unity of the war years—a spirit, purpose and unity 
devoted to such tragically and uselessly destructive 
ends—for the constructive purposes of peace. The 
spirit, the purpose, the unity, arose out of a cen- 
tral balance in men’s lives: out of the instinctive 
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FOR SERVICE IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM: TWO NEW WAR MEDALS—THE WAR MEDAL 1939-45, SHOWING THE OBVERSE (CENTRE) 
of the sun. It is AND REVERSE (LEFT), AND THE KING’S MEDAL, THE WAR MEDAL IS IN CUPRO-NICKEL, AND THE KING’S MEDAL IN SILVER. 


It has been announced that the King has approved the design of two new war medals, the War Medal, 1939-45, and the King’s Medal for Service in the 

head, crowned, and on the reverse, designed and modelled by Mr. E. Carter Preston, 
: 1 } I , The two heads, of an eagle and a dragon, signify the principal Occidental and 
Oriental enemies. It will be awarded for full-time service with the Armed Forces. The King’s Medal shows on the reverse a knight in armour, fresh from 
the heat of battle, and with his lance broken, receiving refreshment from an allegorical female 
will be awarded to foreigners who aided the Allied Cause during the war. 


perception of the truth of things which seems to come 
to men only when they measure their lives and needs 
by the reality of death. Those young men—now 
everlastingly young—who died in the late war and, 
twenty years earlier, in the war that preceded it, 
passed out of life with the spirit which is life, and 
alone life, blazing at its meridian. Their colours were 
mast-high : and, if to die is to pass from one wave- 
length in this finite world to another in the infinite, 
they at the moment of their passing were attuned to 
the highest of which man’s nature is capable. No 
prolongation of life to middle or old age could have 
raised them to a higher, 

For they had come to the testing-point at which 
man’s soul is made; had stood afraid of extinction, 
overcome fear and passed, with head erect, into the 
fire. ‘‘ Then saith He unto them, My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death ; tarry ye here, and watch 
with me. And He went a little farther, and fell on His 
face and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” The greatness of the New 
Testament, and its perennial lesson for man, is that 
it is the story of man’s soul tested by the presence 


figure. This medal, which was designed by Mr. T. H. Paget, 


and imminence of death. Christ, we are told, came 
into the world to teach men how to live by dying. 
Without His life the crucifixion is nothing ; without 
the crucifixion His life on earth has no purpose. Read 
any of the great books of the two wars ; read Bernard 
Fergusson’s ‘“‘ Beyond the Chindwin,’’ or Sidney Keyes’s 
poems, re-read the letters of some friend or dear one 
who fell, setting between the lines all those things felt 
but unspoken, and one is reading in a new form the 
eternal story told in the Gospels of Christ’s life and death. 

It is this that religion does: it renews man’s con- 
tact with his own roots, which lie alike beyond the 
womb and beyond the grave. It releases us from the 
blindness of the trivial and enables us to see outside the 
walls of life. It makes men think daily of death with- 
out the physical reminder of death, destruction, wounds, 
horror that war brings 
in its train. By doing 
so it enables us to ex- 
perience life, which is 
what war otherwise 
forces us to do. A 
world without religion 
is a world which is 
certain to be awoken 
by war and horror, for 
it is a world sleep- 
walking. Only a world 
that can see can avoid 
the otherwise inevit- 
able cataclysm. It is 
the function of religion 
to make us see. There- 
fore, if we want to 
avoid another war— 
more destructive and 
terrible, scientists tell 
us, than any hitherto 
experienced—we must 
turn, not to the 
machinery of inter- 
national argument, 
but to religious con- 
templation and prac- 
tice. For only when 
we have thought deeply 
and rightly about 
death and have learnt 
not to fear it, shall 
we be able to live on 
rational terms with it: 
to fit its unavoidable 
necessity into’ the 
pattern of life as we 
would have it lived, 
and to live life in 
right proportion —in 
other words, morally. 

There is one thing 
in life even more im- 
portant than death: 
there islove. Without 
readiness to face death 
nothing can be pre- 
served ; without love 
nothing can be made. 
Somewhere in his letters D. H. Lawrence writes 
that war is a great and necessary disintegrating 
process—one that inevitably occurs when men have 
lost their spiritual health and vision—but that love is 
the great creative process, like spring, the making of 
an integral unity out of many disintegrated factors. 
“We have had enough of the disintegrating process,”’ 
he goes on. “If it goes on any further, we shall so 
thoroughly have destroyed the unifying force from 
among us that we shall have become, each one of us, 
so completely a separate entity that the whole will 
be an amorphous heap, like sand, sterile, hopeless, 
useless, like a dead tree.”” If we want to know where 
we stand in time, in this opening month of 1948, 
and to take our true bearings, we shall do well to recall 
these two central facts: that three years ago we were 
at war, re-learning a forgotten and vital truth at the 
feet of death, and that to-day our future depends on 
two things : our remembrance of the lessons we then 
learned; and our ability, little by’ little, to piece to- 
gether the broken fragments of a disintegrated world 
by the power and practice of love—love of our own 
kith and kin, of our work, of our homes, and ultimately 
of all our fellow-men and of all God's creation. 
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THE RIVER SEVERN IN FLOOD: SCENES IN SHREWSBURY AND WORCESTER. 
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ty, VISITING BY PUNT IN FLOODED SHREWSBURY: A CALLER KNOCKING ON AN UPPER »\ } 
} WINDOW WITH A STICK (LEFT), WHILE PEDESTRIANS (ON RIGHT) MAKE USE OF A \ > 


\ 
\, BOARD-WALK ERECTED ABOVE THE FLOOD-WATER. 4 \ & % 
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, FLOODING AT WORCESTER, WHERE PEOPLE WERE MAROONED IN THE UPPER ROOMS 
OF THEIR HOUSES: A VIEW OF THE TOWN’S CRICKET GROUND UNDER WATER. 
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THE SEVERN IN FLOOD: AN AERIAL VIEW OF SHREWSBURY, WHERE THE RIVER WAS 
STATED TO BE 18 FT. 4 INS. ABOVE NORMAL LEVEL AT MONTFORD BRIDGE, 
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THE DEPTH OF FLOOD-WATER SHOWN BY THE TOP OF A LAMP-POST (RIGHT, CENTRE) ‘ SHOPPING IN SHREWSBURY UNDER DIFFICULTIES: A FLOODED MAIN STREET, WITH 
JUST ABOVE THE SURFACE: A VIEW IN FLOODED SHREWSBURY. } PEDESTRIANS USING A BOARD-WALK BUILT ABOVE THE WATERS OF THE SEVERN. 
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On January 13 it was reported that, following a long period of gales and heavy rain, service. On January 16 it was stated that the Severn at Shrewsbury had subsided 
there was extensive flooding in many parts of the country. At Shrewsbury, where the 18 ins. during the night, and it was hoped that conditions would continue to improve. 
Severn was 16 ft. above normal level, the river was said to be rising at a rate of Flooding was also reported in the Hope Valley of Derbyshire; in the Dee Valley; 
2 ins. an hour, and the consequent flooding was not expected to reach its peak until in Wensleydale; at Hereford, when the River Wye burst its banks and cut the main 
A ferry service of large punts was organised to rescue families marooned roads from the North and Midlands to South Wales; in the Dovey Valley, North 


January 15. 
Wales; and at Worcester and Bewdley. 


in upper rooms and a great deal of damage was averted by the town's flood-warden 
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AN ATTEMPT ON THE AIRSPEED RECORD 
STOPPED BY BAD WEATHER: SQUADRON- 
LEADER WATERTON IN HIS GLOSTER METEOR IV. 


Squadron-Leader W. A. Waterton, chief test pilot of 
the Gloster Aircraft Company, was forced by bad 
weather on January 13 to abandon his attempt to \ \ 
beat the international air speed record for the 100 kilo- \ 

SONUUUUNUNEEMENUNUANUAOTUENUNUURNRUAECHATHNTY \sVOUNegununverbaUTADOCUONELUAEALUNNONETEAUAMUNUNNANLANUENDSLENUNDURERAUEOENGAUEURANUNDLNLERLENEREUALLNLAUUNEEALLUETONUENUNUROAADOUENENANEONNINGL| metres closed circuit. On a trial run he covered part " 
ON THEIR WA T MR. CHURCHILL AT MARRAKESH: MRS. of the quadrilateral course at a speed of more than \ THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW SOUTH AFRICAN HIGH COMMISSIONER : 


CHURCHILL (CENTRE) WITH LORD AND LADY MORAN AT MADRID, m.p-h. \ MR. 


Early in January much public concern was caused by the report REIS Aesnenenannnnnnmnennnnnnnnnnannnnnnunnnninananunnnns nnn iununmenenny, 
that Mr. Churchill, who was staying at Marrakesh, Morocco, was 
suffering from bronchitis and that his wife and Lord Moran, his 
doctor, had flown to his bedside. After their arrival a statement 
was issued saying that he was much better and that there was no 
cause for any alarm about his condition. On January 18 he left 
Marrakesh for London by air. A photograph of Mr. Churchil! 
painting at Marrakesh forms the frontispiece of this issue. 
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LEIF EGELAND (CENTRE) WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILD. 


Mr. Leif Egeland, the new High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, arrived in London on January 14 from The Hague, \ 
where he was South African Minister. He was accompanied by his {| 
wife and small daughter and was greeted at Liverpool Street Station 
by Mr. E. K. Scallan, the Acting High Commissioner, who can 

seen in our photograph. Mr. Leif Egeland has been the Union’s 
Minister to the Netherlands and Belgium since 1946. He is of 

Norwegian descent, and is a former Rhodes Scholar. 
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AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT OF ST. 
COMMANDING GENERAL KAISER WITH 
HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 


THE NEPALESE 
JAMES'S: H.E. 


SES ee eee ae phesenrtnicte HOUSE DURING THE SPECIAL CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. } | 
WITH HIS HEIR, PRINCE BAUDOUIN (LEFT), AND YOUNGER A special Convocation of Canterbury opened on January 16 at the Church 
SON, PRINCE ALBERT (RIGHT). House, Westminster, where there were both separate and combined sessions 


' The new Anglo-lraq treaty was signed at Portsmouth on 


\ 
. 


Negotiations have been taking place in Brussels to determine the 
constitutional position of King Leopold, who has been living 
near Geneva. A communiqué, issued after a Cabinet Meeting, 
stated that the Prime Minister was going to make direct contact 


of the Upper House of Bishops and the Lower House to consider the revision 
of the canon laws of the Church of England. Our photograph shows the 
@ at a session. 
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H.E. Commanding General Kaiser Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana 
succeeded his brother, the Nepalese Minister, as first Nepalese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s at the end of July. His 
beautiful wife only recently came out of the seclusion of purdah. 


with the King to find a solution of the problem within the frame- \ 
work of the Government's declaration of last March. \ 
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THE IRAQI PRIME MINISTER (LEFT) 
PORTSMOUTH. 


anuary 15. 
Mr. Bevin, who was on holiday in the Isle of Wight, crossed to tsmouth, 
where he was joined by the Iraqi Ministers, who had travelled from London. 
After the ceremony Admiral Lord Fraser gave a luncheon in H.M.S. Victory 
to the Ministers and those who accompanied them. The Iraqi delegation visited 
H.M.S. Duke of York and H.M.S. Sirius, and inspected Portsmouth Dockyard. 


THE NEW ANGLO-IRAQ TREATY : 
AND MR. BEVIN SIGNING THE TREATY AT 
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NO BASIC PETROL : SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS SPEAKING 
AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON JANUARY 15. 


Speaking at a Press Conference on January 15, Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced that the basic petrol ration would not 
be restored until it ceased to mean a drain on our dollar or 
resources, He and Mr. Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and 
(who can be seen on the left of our photograph), 
reviewed the position and gave details of the dollars saved. 
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She was present at the Royal wedding on November 20. Their 
daughter, Tani, is three years old. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH TALKS: M. MAYER (LEFT) GREETED UPON HIS 
ARRIVAL IN LONDON BY M. MASSIGLI, THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 
M. René Mayer, the French Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, 
arrived in London on January 15 for discussions with Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Before leaving Paris, M. Mayer said that he was proposing a review of economic 
and financial relations between the two countries and between the sterling 
and franc areas ; and to discuss “ certain matters affecting the Marshall Plan.” | 
M. Mayer returned to Paris on January 18. No official statement was issued. | 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN HER BRIDAL GOWN: A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH REVEALS THE DETAILS OF THE DRESS AND TRAIN, 
WHICH HAVE ALREADY BEEN SEEN AND ADMIRED BY THOUSANDS AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


The bridal gown worn by H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, Heir- 
Presumptive to the Throne, at her marriage on November 20, 1947, to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is a masterpiece of British design and workmanship, combining 
splendour suited to the occasion with fairy-like delicacy and grace. In our issue 
dated November 22, we reproduced drawings of the dress by Terence Cuneo, and in 
our Wedding Number gave photographs of the Royal Bride, which, though excellent, were 
taken from a distance and did not allow the full detail to be seen. The dress of 
white Duchesse satin has a heart-shaped neckline embroidered with seed pearls and 


crystal. Pearl-embroidered star-flowers form the pointed waistline, and the skirt is 
embroidered with white York roses, in raised pearls entwined with ears of corn in 
crystal. Orange blossom and star- flowers appliqué with transparent tulle bordered 
with seed pearls and crystal adorn the hem of the skirt. The fifteen-foot Court train 
of ivory silk tulle is edged with graduated satin flowers and embroidered with appliqué 
satin star-flowers, roses and wheat. The wedding gown and one of the bridesmaids’ 
dresses are on view at the exhibition of the Royal Wedding Gifts at St. James's 
Palace, which is daily visited by large numbers. 


Portrait by Dorothy Wilding. 
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THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: A SELECTION OF ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. A 
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A RARE OCTAGONAL ORRERY IN EBONY AND SILVER BY THOMAS TOMPION, 


THE FACSIMILE OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN ROLL OF HONOUR, A VOLUME WHOSE PAGES MAY wt ae sda aia eet cae ae Popes age Pepi 
‘ , , . ; : e Orrery (clockwork model of the planetary system, ca 1676 
BE TURNED BY, MEMEEEY OF tee eee emeree 3a IND A diab aa eg > 1731]), reproduced here, is to be offered for sale at Sotheby’s on January 27. On one side is 
The Battle of Britain Roll of Honour in a dial with figures giving solar and sidereal time. The silver top is engraved with three rings, the 
Westminster Abbey cannot be handled by the outer with zodiacal divisions, followed by the months of the year and the days of the months. 
public, so a facsimile volume is being placed Pointers depict the 
there also. The photographically reproduced difference between 
fe may be turned. The magnificent blue the Old and New 
orocco and silver binding is by Mr. William Style. The winder 
Matthews, who bound the original Roll, and rotates the models 
the volume is a gift from the same donor, of sun and moon. 
. Captain Bruce Ingram, O.B.E., M.C. 























BASED ON THE SARNATH LION CAPITAL OF ASOKA, WITH 
THE LIONS ON AN ABACUS BEARING A DHARMA CHAKRA: 





FRANCE WELCOMES THE RESUMPTION OF BRITISH COAL The Ge Py oh STATE gy 3 a 4 

ay vo — , ; IEN e Government of India has approved for its State emblem an THE CARP WHICH SURVIVED A FLIGHT FROM YUG AVI 
EXPORT: DIGGING A SYMBOLIC SHOVELFUL AT ROUEN. sesh 9 design chewlon @e Geraats Lien Genital of Rasika ‘te pri lyse — u OSLA TA 
The British collier Dashwood arrived in Rouen on January 11 famous Emperor, seen from the side. The lions are standing on N A CRATE, A AS REPRIEVED IN LONDON. 
with the first coal cargo received there since June 7, 1940, an abacus bearing a Dharma Chakra (Wheel of the Law) in the A London fishmonger recently received a crate of carp sent by air from 
Unloading was continued throughout the night by flood-lighting. centre, a bull on the right, and a horse on the left. The eight Yugoslavia. One fish was alive, though it had been without water 
On the following day the ship had an “ official reception, ’ spokes of the chakra (wheel) symbolise the eight-fold path. e for twenty-four, and perhaps forty-eight, hours. He put it in a bucket 
and the Prefect of Seine Inférieure dug a symbolic shovelful, Motto for the emblem has yet and it began to swim. He “had not the heart to kill it’ and offered 


to be decided on. it to the “‘ Zoo,” which accepted it. 
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A NEW GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: GLENCOYNE FARM, ON THE GLENCOYNE PARK THE UNIQUE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GUILD HALL OF CORPUS CHRISTI OF LAVENHAM, 
ESTATE OF 2260 ACRES IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. FOR WHOSE PRESERVATION AND UPKEEP AN APPEAL HAS BEEN LAUNCHED. 

The National Trust announced last week that they have accepted an offer made on behalf of the The Guild Hall of Corpus Christi has been presented to Lavenham, by Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bt., but, 

children of Sir Samuel H. Scott, to present the Glencoyne Park estate to the nation. This prenerty in order to cover the repair and reconditioning, the Lavenham Preservation Committee have launched 

of 2260 acres lies to the west of Ullswater and includes a former deer park and nearly two miles of lake frontage. an appeal. Tne sum of £4000 is needed for the actual repairs, and to create an endowment fund for 

Glencoyne farmhouse dates back at least to 1629. Sir Samuel Scott is vice-chairman of the National upkeep. If this amount is assured the National Trust has agreed to accept responsibility for it in 


Trust's Lake District Advisory Committee and was chairman from its inception in 1942 till recently. perpetuity. An additional £2000 is asked for to help preserve other ancient buildings of Lavenham. 
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DISASTERS AND ADVENTURE AFLOAT: 


A SURVEY OF MARITIME EVENTS 
BOTH FAR AND NEAR. 
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THE LATEST VICTIM OF THE GOODWINS: AN ITALIAN STEAMER, THE SILVIA 
ONORATO, BROKEN IN HALF BY A GALE TWELVE DAYS AFTER SHE RAN AGROUND., 
The 2327-ton Italian steamer Silvia Onorato, bound for Rotterdam, ran aground on the oastern 
edge of the Goodwin Sands on January 2. The Walmer lifeboat made three hazardous 
journeys to the vessel and spent two nights alongside. Her crew, two German stowaways, 
and a dog, were rescued by the lifeboat. With nearly 3000 tons of lead ore in her holds, 
every tide put her deeper into the sand, and finally the gale of January 13 broke her in half. 

(Top LEFT.) TO CARRY a ses - : ’ fc ne i - _ —— 

OUT A LONG-DIVE TEST : ne P —— : Seg . * at s 

H.M. SUBMARINE Ambush 

(LEFT) IN ROTHESAY BAY. 

(RIGHT.) A CLOSE-UP OF 

THE CONNING-TOWER OF 

THE SUBMARINE ; SHOW- 

ING THE Schnorkel Mast 

(LEFT). 


The 1120-ton submarine 
Ambush is completing 
arrangements to leave 
early next month for an 
important experiment in 
Arctic waters. She is to 
use, the Snort apparatus, 
based on the German 
Schnorkel, a device which 
allows a supply of fresh 
air to be maintained 
while the vessel runs sub- 
merged, thus enabling 
the Diesel engines to be 
kept running, as well as 
ventilating the ship. 
Ambush will carry out a 
long-period dive to in- 
vestigate stresses and 
strains, air-conditioning, 
and the effect on sub- 
marine crews. The test 
will be complementary to 
that recently made in 
tropical waters by her 
sister-ship Alliance, which 
remained submerged for 
some weeks in the South 
Atlantic. 


(RIGHT,) LEAVING BEHIND 
IT;A PATH OF WATER. CUT 
IN THE ICE COVERING THE 
HUDSON RIVER: AN OIL 
TANKER PLOUGHING ITS 
WAY DOWN-RIVER TO NEW 
YORK CITY DURING A 
RECENT SPELL OF COLD 
WEATHER EXPERIENCED 
IN NEW ENGLAND AND 
IN COASTAL AREAS, 


ON FIRE IN MID-ATLANTIC WITH A CARGO OF COFFINS: THE U.S. ARMY TRANSPORT JOSEPH Y¥. CONNOLLY 
OF THE SPENCER ON THE CLIFF-TOP, H THEIR SHIP BELOW. ABLAZE AFTER THE CREW HAD BEEN FORCED TO ABANDON SHIP. 

an aground on the Alaskan coast. On January 12 it was reported that the crew of the U.S. Army transport /oseph V. Connolly had been forced to abandon 

= ae, we So So — for five days, as a gale and the ship after fire had broken out in the engine-room. The vessel was carrying a cargo of empty coffins to Antwerp for 


; be seen waiting United States war dead. The crew of forty-five and one passenger were later rescued from the lifeboats by the U.S. 
a er SS a aled wale © soon lying on her side. Army transport General R. E. Callan and the S.S. Union Victory after being located by Flying Fortresses from Kindley Field 


MAROONED FOR FIVE DAYS ON THE ALASKAN COAST: SURVIVORS 
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REAT wars are potent breeders of 
revolution. The Franco-German War 
brought down the Second Empire in France 
and sent Napoleon III. into exile. The First 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
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of Russia and Austria routed the insurgents 
after stiff and savage fighting. The revolu- 
tion came to nothing. A young and vigorous 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, who was to reign 


World War extinguished the Germany A GLANCE BACK OVER A CENTURY. cin 'ciuiant Conservative Miniter, Princ 


Austrian, and Russian Empires and the 
Sultanate of Turkey. It is to be noted that in 
each case the empire concerned had suffered 
defeat in a war, even though the Russians 
had been engaged upon the side which ulti- 
mately proved victorious. The Second World War was even 
harsher to crowned heads. Those of Bulgaria, Italy and 
Rumania, nations which fought on both sides and ended 
on the winning one, disappeared. The same fate met that 
of Yugoslavia, though that country had never allied itself 
to the side which suffered defeat. It may be admitted that 
in most of these cases, without any doubt in Rumania, pos- 
sibly in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the monarchs were driven 
out by a force. exerted from outside and lost their crowns 
because one of the great Powers of the victorious coalition, 
Soviet Russia, was hostile to the monarchies and in a 
position to overthrow them. Yet this hardly applies to 
Italy, which Russia could influence only by propaganda. 
And it does not apply to Belgium. Here is a country 
which is not under a Government of the far Left, which is 
capitalist and prosperous; yet its King is in exile. It is 
true that his conduct in the war has been the subject of 
criticism, but equally so that this would not have sufficed 
to drive him from the throne in normal times. If there 
were no other instances, that of Belgium would provide an 
example of the tendency to revolution in the aftermath 
of great wars. 

Generally speak- 
ing, however, the gi acseaccagieras 
Napoleonic Wars ) 
were followed by no} 
such happenings. It \ 
would take too long \ 
toanalyse the reasons, \ 
but one of them is 
that the Napoleonic 
Empire was itself 
associated with 
revolutionary ideas, 
so that the reaction 
was anti-revulution- 
ary. Napoleon was, 
said his enemies, a 
tyrant, but he had 
aroused the demo- 
cratic enthusiasm of 
great sections of 
Europe, especially - ove 
Italy and Poland, In | 
some respects he had ~» 
stood for liberal ideas. 
For instance, he had ivrgay i 
been the benefactor ; Key 
of the Jews, whereas 29) 
Hitler oppressed, de- fat 7. 
ported and murdered 
them wholesale. 
Napoleonic law was 
modern in spirit. 
The overthrow of 
Napoleon was there- 
fore not only a 
triumph for the, 
nationalities which 
he had subjugated 
but also for the old 
eighteenth - century 
type of régime of the 
victors. It involved if 
a general return to X 


“a 
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absolute power of 
monarchies. Our ee 
country stood rather 


/YONMENARLLARLONSUULGAHLENRAUNSQRS GUPEAMLGROUBSHN: GORLVAREYANATIONES! — CANRRRIN ONCE OH 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


The Orleans monarchy was itself the fruit of a revolution 
which had occurred eighteen years before. It has been said 
that if Charles X. irritated his subjects into revolt, Louis- 
Philippe and his honest, sensible, erudite and dull Minister, 
Guizot, bored them into revolt. After a most promising 
start, a creditable record, and the making of few enemies 
either at home or abroad, the monarchy of the bourgeoisie 
collapsed as suddenly and completely as had that of the 
aristocracy. It was Paris that made the revolution, and a 
little more determination on the part of the King might 
easily have repressed it. Even his military commander, 
Marshal Bugeaud, though a great soldier, was strangely 
slow and half-hearted. In this case the hard fighting— 
and bitter and bloody it was—came afterwards, when 
General Cavaignac, in the “ Days of June,”’ rcuted the 
insurgent workpeople in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. The 
new Constituent Assembly was composed in great majority 
of Republicans, though for the most part moderates, but 
in December Louis-Napoleon was elected President of the 
Republic by an enormous majority under universal suffrage, 
and in the elections for the Legislative Assembly in the 
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Schwartzenberg, not only restored the old 
régime, but for the time being restored the 
empire to its place as the foremost Power 
in Europe. 

In Prussia the revolution was a much milder affair. The 
troops never lost control of Berlin, and the trouble in the 
capital would have been suppressed had not King Frederick 
William lost his nerve, recalled the forces to their barracks 
or marched them out to Potsdam, and given in to the terms 
of the demonstrators. Perhaps this lack of spirit paid him 
in the long run, since the ineffectiveness of the would-be 
reformers helped to create a reaction. Presently the troops 
marched quietly back, disarmed without bloodshed the 
citizen guard which had been established in Berlin—and 
that was the end of the revolution in Prussia. The future 
Emperor William, who had been sent abroad because he was 
disliked by the Left Wing and himself disliked the conduct 
of the King, and who had, as I have mentioned, enjoyed the 
hospitality of Wellington, was able to return. The promised 
new constitution proved to be a dream. Perhaps the most 
important result was the influence upon the minds of obser- 
vant Prussian officers, who realised that they had a highly- 
disciplined army, which might be made the most dependable 
in the world. Prussia was not yet ready to confront Austria, 
and, in fact, never ventured to do so until she had secured 

an ally in Piedmont, 

but she began to see 

celia wueoat “\ her way to fulfil the 
designs against that 

empire, nourished in 
her black heart ever 
since the Congress 
of Vienna. Fiftecn 
years after Novara 
these designs were 
accomplished on the 
battlefield of Sadowa. 
Not long ago I 
looked through the 
files of The Times 
of this famous year 
of revolution. An 
astonishing story is 
there unfolded, of 
which I have men- 
tioned only the prin- 
cipal incidents. War 
correspondents were 
just coming into their 
own, and those of 
The Times were quick 
and illuminating, 
though the man in 
Italy failed to under- 
stand the ability of 
Radetzky. Most of 
the history we read is 
written in the light 
of knowledge of the 
upshot of the 
incidents described. 
Here is contemporary 
history put down 
when no man could 
prophesy what would 
follow. The early 
Victorian households 
who read these _mes- 
sages must have felt 
that most of Europe 
— had entered a phase 
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of organic change. 


outside all this, and THE ONLY EVIDENCE OF REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1848 AND INSPIRED BY THE SENSATIONAL SERIES OF It was nothing of 


the wisdom of its REVOLUTIONS ON THE CONTINENT : 


statesmen, notably of 


THE CHARTIST MEETING ON KENNINGTON COMMON—A DRAWING FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE PUBLISHED the kind. It may 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 15, 1848. 


be claimed that the 


Castlereagh — himself In the article on this page Captain Falls states that great wars are potent breeders of revolution and discusses the wave of revolution that swept the Continent revolutionary year 


a hard Conservative 


amounted to an inter- 
national conspiracy 
to repress liberalism and democracy. This did not save us 
from grave unrest, but it did save us from being more than 
lapped by the wave of revolution in 1848. Almost every- 
where else there was sharp reaction, and in France actually 
a return to the old Bourbon monarchy and reinstatement 
of a king whose brother had died on the scaffold. 

One hundred years ago the forces which had so long 
been bottled up burst all over Europe. There was hardly 
a country which remained entirely unaffected, though some 
were to a much greater extent than others. I can glance 
to-day at three cases only, the most interesting, those of 
France, Prussia and Austria-Hungary. Our country was 
so little touched that few remember that it was touched at 
all, There was, however, a big Chartist demonstration in 
London, which went off quietly enough but caused some 
anxiety in advance. The aged Wellington was called in 
to give advice and dispose troops to cover Westminster, 
They were not called upon, and the only Chartists to reach 
Westminster went there peaceably and unromantically, 
carrying their petition in a growler, There was likewise 
a trifling flicker in Ireland, but here too the police sufficed 
to deal with the trouble. For the rest, we were for the most 
part spectators of the troubles of others, and Wellington 
found himself entertaining the Prince of Prussia at 
Stratfield Saye and calling upon Metternich, a modest 
exile in a hotel in Hanover Square. Our strongest 
interest was in the fate of France, a near neighbour with 
which we were on good terms, and it was France that 
was to endure, if not the greatest upheaval, at least the 
greatest transformation, 


: e the House of Commons to present a petition in favour of the ‘ People’s Charter.” 

saved it from par- Parliaments, payment of Members, abolition of the property qualification and equal electoral areas. 
ticipation in what that the demonstrators were overawed and the procession was abandoned. Our drawing, 
daguerreotype, the photographic process invented by Louis 


following May the majority was Right Wing. Though it 
was mainly Royalist (either Legitimist or Orleanist), the way 
was prepared for the Second Empire, and the adroitness of 
Louis-Napoleon brought it into being with little trouble 
at the end of 1852. Napoleon III. started his reign with 
much more popular support than Hitler possessed when 
he started his dictatorship. 

In the Austrian Empire the revolution was not merely 
or mainly the affair of the capital. Metternich was driven 
out of Vienna, and the Archduke Albert, an able and 
determined soldier, failed to restore order. In north Italy 
the opportunity was seized to create an anti-Austrian 
revolution. The Austrian Army was shut up in Milan, where 
Radetzky behaved with remarkable restraint and humanity, 
and then had to break out and retire to its natural base on 
the Mincio. Fortunately for his State, this octogenarian 
was one of the most capable soldiers in Europe, and Austrian 
troops under his orders never failed to acquit themselves 
well, He turned on the Italians, defeated them, recovered 
Milan, and advanced to the Ticino. In 1849, when hostilities 
were resumed after a truce, Radetzky gained at Novara 
one of the most spectacular and complete victories of the 
century, driving the forces of the King of Sardinia clean 
off their communications with Turin into the foothills of 
the Alps and bringing about their immediate capitulation 
and the abdication of the King. Hungary likewise staged 
what amounted to a national revolt against Austria and 
woved beyond her means to subdue. However, the 

‘mperor of Russia, disapproving of revolt against a 
brother-sovereign, lent his aid, and the combined forces 


in 1848. The only sign of this general unrest in Britain was the meeting of Chartists on Kennington Common with the intention of marching in procession to left its mark upon 
This charter contained six points—universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual . but i a 
many troops were brought in to garrison London ideas, but it had little 
pases five days after the meeting in 1848, was based on a effect upon institu- 
aguerre and made public in 1839, 


tions, except that in 
France it brought 
into being, in place of a monarchy of the bourgeoisie, an 
empire of adventurers. It is as curious an incident as any in 
history, this sparking of powder in one country after another 
to create explosions of varying force and light fires of 
varying size, with little eventual effect. All the fires were 
extinguished sooner or later and, to outward appearance 
at least, matters then proceeded very much as before. 
Whether as reactionary or liberal, it seems to me that 
1848 must have been a better year to live in than 1948. 
There existed more confidence in the present and less dread 
of the future. And the spectacle of Radetzky, in the citadel 
of Milan, hesitating to turn his cannon upon the mob in 
the streets lest he should kill innocent citizens and friends 
of Austria, is one which might give us reason to blush. 
The Radetzky of to-day would doubtless not only open fire 
but call up bombing, rocket-firing and incendiary-dropping 
aircraft, and, if the innocent citizens were blown into small 
pieces or roasted, that would be the fortune of war and we 
should hear on the radio that it had been a jolly good show 
and no trouble at all. The Europe of 1848 was generally 
optimist, with justification. It stood on the eve of an age 
in which high finance, science and organised industry were 
to make the greatest advances in material prosperity, com- 
fort and health of any phase of history. The opportunities 
before us are not less striking. The two subjects of doubt 
are, first, whether we shall be permitted to take them, and, 
secondly, whether we possess the energy to do so. If those 
questions can be answered satisfactorily, then, though this 
age can hardly be called satisfactory to those of my 
generation, it may yet hold promise for the next. 
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PAKISTAN’S NEW FRONTIER POLICY: 
THE WITHDRAWAL FROM TRIBAL TERRITORY. 


GOVERNOR OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE ARRIVING AT TANK FOR 
THE JIRGA. SOUTH WAZIRISTAN SCOUTS ARE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


GREETING POLITICAL OFFICERS ‘ ‘ : : 

ON ARRIVAL AT WANA TO : : eae Cue 

ATTEND THE jirga (MEETING . ; ~ 

OF TRIBAL MALIKS AND a= LLADHA | IRAZMAK | | 
CHIEFS) ADDRESSED BY THE : xe 5 } 
GOVERNOR OF THE N.-W. 4 2 


FRONTIER PROVINCE: WAZIR 
MALIKS. 


| GORWEKHT HG. OF THE FAKIR OF IPI 


N our issue of Jan. 3 
we published photo- 
graphs of Mahsuds of 
Waziristan in connection 
with the withdrawal 
from Razmak. Here we 
give photographs of the 
jirgas at which the 
Governor of the North- 
West Frontier Province 
announced the with- 
drawal of the Pakistan 
Army behind the “ Ad- 
ministrative Boundary." 
The territory is now 
being controlled by the 
Civil Armed Forces, in 
this case the Tochi and 
the South Waziristan 
Scouts. The Army has 
withdrawn from Razmak, 
Gardai, Damdil and 
Wana. Wana Brigade 
was withdrawn without 
incident in November, 
and the Razmak with- 
drawal was completed to 
Dreghunderi camp on 
December 27 with only 
minor casualties. The 
march out was made in 
ten stages. The Fakir of 
Ipi was expected to make 
trouble, but casualties 
were negligible. The 
administrative border is 
protected by Frontier 
Constabulary posts. 


A MAP OF WAZIRISTAN. THE 
CENTRAL PO! iN CONSISTS 
OF MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY 
CUT BY RIVERS icH FLOW, 
GENERALLY, iM WEST TO 
EAST AND DISAPPEAR IN THE 
ALLUVIAL PLAINS, ONLY THE 
KURKAM REACHING THE INDUS. 
THE HILLS ARE MAINLY BARE 
ROCK, STEEP AND MUCH 
ERODED AND GIVE ADMIR- 
ABLE COVER FOR GUERRILLA 
ATTACKS BY TRIBESMEN. 








H.E. THE GOVERNOR, SIR GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, LEAVING AFTER THE JI8GA AT ANNOUNCING THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE PAKISTAN ARMY FROM WAZIRISTAN TRIBAL 
.E. > 
TANK, WHERE HE ADDRESSED MALIKS OF THE MAHSUD TRIBE. HE SPOKE AT TERRITORY: H.E. THE GOVERNOR OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINGE AT THE 
, 
J1R@4S AT WANA, TANK AND MIRAN SHAH ON THE SAME DAY. WAZIR JIB@GA AT WANA. 
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“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY": 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. KEMBALL COOR’S sub-title indicates the nature 

of his book. He discusses early expeditions in 
England and abroad, the Grand Tour (in theory educational, 
not holiday-making),’ the discovery of Switzerland, the 
development of spas here and abroad, the facilitation of 
holiday travel made by turnpike roads and railways, the 
slow realisation that the “‘ seaside ’’ was good not only for 
invalids, the growth of the seaside resorts (Blackpool was 
once small and ultra-fashionable), and comes at last to 
Thomas Cook and organised cruises. He stops with the 





TRAVEL BY ROAD: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE WAGON 


outbreak of the 1914 war. Had he had a few more chapters 
he would have found himself brought up against the 
Recession of the English Holiday, the ban on foreign travel, 
the fines for currency deals, and the market in black-market 
petrol. So perhaps it is just as well that he finishes while 
the going is still good. 

The subject is so comprehensive, the range over time 
and space so great, the authorities drawn on so numerous 
and diverse, that the book is a sort of miscellany which 
could be picked up and opened, and read, anywhere, at 
random. A grimmer author, especially had he been a 
German, might have been tempted to choose some general 
theme around which his illustrations might be grouped. 
He might have talked of the psychological and physical 
needs for release from work; he might have related the 
Saints’ Days of the Middle Ages to the various festivals of 
Hindus, Chinamen and Papuans; he might have surveyed 
our own history and found in it a long struggle between 
the ‘ masses "’ and the powers-that-be for the recovery of 
the many popular holidays which were lost at the Reforma- 
tion and after it, dawn appearing with Sir John Lubbock’s 
Bank Holidays and full day arriving with the prospect of 
“holidays with pay,"’ counted in weeks, not days, for all. 
But Mr. Cook does not argue; in a world wallowing in 
argument this is a relief; to read his book, indeed, is a 
sort of holiday, a holiday from ratiocination. 

That sort of holiday, like Thomas 4 Kempis's holiday 
‘in a corner with a little book,’’ does not come within his 
purview : nor, indeed, any sort of holiday 
which is taken dawdling at home. In his 
earlier chapters he is of necessity mainly 
concerned with Feast Days and Fairs; jn 
the later, increasingly with travel, for we 
have reached a time when to a person of 
any class a normal question is ‘‘ Where 
are you going for your holidays? ”’, the 
assumption being that a move will be 
made. The borderline of “ holidays " is 
not easy to draw: is a man taking a 
holiday if, merely because he can afford 
it, he spends a year travelling about 
Persia studying its customs? Mr. Cook 
doesn't bother about drawing a borderline : 
if his net is after a fish, all is fish that comes 
to his net; the result is an entertaining 
hotch-potch which does at least show the 
gradual development of the wandering 
Englishman’s interest in, and knowledge 
of, his own country and foreign parts. 

As for our own country, he lays 
emphasis on the fact that for centuries 
travelling Englishmen tended to know 
“foreign parts" better than England, 
largely because of the vileness of our roads 
and the paucity of our waterways. He 
quotes Celia Fiennes (who might be a 
sturdy supporter of the modern “ See 
Britain First" campaign) as writing, 





Centuries of Holidays.” By Hartley Kemball Cook. 


WITH A TEAM OF GREY proceeding on 
HORSES ; SHOWING THE WIDE WHEELS NECESSARY FOR THE ROUGH ROADS OF THE  theirwayexchang- 
PERIOD, AND RESEMBLING MODERN HEAVY-DUTY TYRES, 





EARLY VICTORIAN PASSENGERS TRAVELLING 


fii ’ . The first excursion train in England was run on the Whitb 
*“ Over the Hills and Far Away: Three holidays by train grew faster than the provision made for it. 


after jogging through England on a side-saddle in the late 
eighteenth century: “ This much without vanity may be 
asserted of the subject, that if all persons, both Ladies and, 
much more, Gentlemen, would spend some of their tyme 
in journeys to visit their native Land and be curious to 
Inform themselves and make observations of the pleasant 
prospects and buildings, different produces and manufactures 
of each place, with the variety of sports and recreations 
they are adept for, it would be a Sovereign remedy to cure 
or preserve from those Epidemick Diseases and Vapours— 
should I add Laziness ?—it would 
also form such an idea of England 
as would add much to its Glory and 
Esteem in our minds and cure this evil 
Itch for overvaluing foreign parts, at 
least furnish them an equivalent to 
entertain strangers when amongst 
them or inform them when abroad of 
their native country ; which has often 
been a Reproach to the English— 
ignorance and being strangers to 
themselves.”” But there always had 
been; travellers, and travellers who 
were more wholehearted holiday- 
makers than Miss Fiennes, with her 
sturdy interest in “ produces and 
manufactures ’—a feminine counter- 
part of Defoe and Cobbett. Is it to 
be supposed that all those medizval 
people who joined the pilgrimages to 
Canterbury or 
Walsingham were 
exclusively moved 
by a sense of 
religious duty? 
Take Chaucer’s 
company, for in- 
stance, meeting 
jovially at an inn 
and then cheerily 


ing their stories. 
Take the Wife of 
Bath, for one: isn’t it evident that the 
“outing” must have meant at least 
as much to her as the Shrine of St. 
Thomas ? Remember her character and 
demeanour : isn't it incontestable that, 
had she lived in our time, she would 
have been, when young, the life and 
soul of one of Mr. Butlin’s Camps, 
and, when a matron, the plump, drop- 
earringed, pearl-necklaced ornament of 
the bar in one of the more expensive 
Brighton Hotels ? 

I look at my too-numerous notes of 


By “HARTLEY KEMBALL COOK.* 
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and, after one 
of those sad 
experiences which 
still never de- 
terred him from 
rushing into the 
country whenever 
he could, he 
exclaimed : ‘* The 














imposition in { 
travelling is 
abominable ;_ the THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS 


‘ PAGE : MR. HARTLEY KEMBALL COOK, NOVELIST 
innkeepers ra AND JOURNALIST. 
insolent, the Mr. Kemball Cook was assistant manager of 
ostlers are sulky, large farms near Harleston, Norfolk, 
the chambermaids 1897 to em Foye sen boda gene oa 
agent to public works contrac on railway 
aF° pert and construction from 1902 to 1913. He was a 
the waiters are member of the executive of the Seafarers’ 
impertinent ; the gy ag Po pa to = = 
‘ or four years edi je Seafarer. His pub- 
meat xt tough, lications include “The Twisted Skein,” 
the wine is “ Ambrose Terring,”’ “ In the Watch Below,” 
foul, the deer is ‘ -- pe Happ) py Days.” He =. - 
ribu ) programmes, ai te) 
yr * gti es newspapers, reviews and magazines. 
is di i R 73500 low. 
is y, and the (From a portrait by Robert rownlow.) 


knives are never 

clean.” I don’t know whether “deer is hard” is a 
misprint for ‘‘ beds are hard”: but anyhow he obviously 
would not have been, at that time, an apostle of the 
“Come to Britain’? movement. 
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MCCOWWI NIN laltorus fp si peathe “eg, 


Rreours onferd oht then wild be gritefully i 
will attend ¢ Gentlemen 4 ME Sayer gf Licdeas as usual 
»¥ Favour of a Keter Lodgings & Stabling will be Provided. —_ 


detail again. Horace Walpole discovered ETT) 
this on his holidays: ‘‘ There are no 
people so obviously mad as the English. “ THE EARLIEST SEASIDE RESORT FOR THE LONDONER’’: A PRINT ADVERTISING 


The French, the Italians, have great THE FACILITIES, 


follies, great faults, but then they are 

so national that they cease to be 

striking. In England tempers vary so excessively that 
almost everyone’s faults are peculiar to himself. 

The incidents in London would furnish all Italy with 
news for a twelvemonth.” Colonel Byng (afterwards Lord 
Torrington) is drawn on for some characteristic extracts. 
He wrote: “I could wish half the turnpike roads in 
England ploughed up which have imported London 
manners and depopulated the country. I met milkmaids 
on the road with the dress and looks of Strand misses ” ; 


oes : Se ae. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL-—A FORM OF TRANSPORT WHICH REVOLUTIONISED THE ENGLISH HOLIDAY: 
FIRST CLASS (TOB) AND SECOND CLASS (BELOW). nobles. ‘Iam English,’ I said, ‘ and 
y and Pickering railway in 1839, and the taste for all English are noble.’ ‘I know it, 


Travelling might not always be v comfortable, “ee , 
but it was more comfortable than that by road, and quicker, while eacursioa trains made he very much cheaper. Sir,’ he replied, and opened the door 


INCLUDING BATHING-MACHINES, PROVIDED FOR BATHING BY 
JOHN AND MERCY SAYER AT MARGATE IN I79QI. 


Early excursion trains met a kind of opposition which 
has faded out. In 1840 a special Sunday excursion from 
Newcastle to Carlisle was announced, and an objector 
placarded Newcastle with bills reading : 


A REWARD FOR SABBATH-BREAKING 
PEOPLE TAKEN SAFELY AND SWIFTLY TO HELL 
NEXT LORD’S DAY BY THE CARLISLE RAILWAY FOR 7S. 6D. 
IT IS A PLEASURE TRIP!! 





But there was a later anecdote of “ the 
Duke of Leeds watching the salmon on 
a Sunday from the bridge at Perth; a 
particularly fine fish passed and the 
Duke whistled in admiration, whereupon 
a policeman admonished him severely 
with ‘Ye mauna fustle on the Saw- 
bath.’” “Holidays Afloat” produces 
from Mr. Cook a story of a member 
of his own family who made a trip 
from London to Aberdeen by sea: 
““On landing, the steward, hoping to 
have the pleasure of seeing him again, 
rather spoilt the compliment by adding 
that this was the kind of passenger 
that the Company like to encourage, 
for ‘Ye’ve cost us nothing but a 
couple of biscuits the whole way.’” 
And we may be fortified in these 
hard times by Crabb Robinson's account 
of his visit to a town in Bohemia. 
“He visited a small theatre, and on 
arrival at the entrance to the pit, 
was asked ‘Are you noble ? '—that 
part of the house being reserved for 


Iliustrated, (George Allen and Unwin ; 14s, 6d.) Justrations from “ Over the Hills and Far Away"; by Courtesy of the Publishers. (British Museum Copyright.) to me.” 
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“THE NEW-COME BEAUTY STATELY FROM THE SEA’’—THE FOUR-MASTED BARQUE PAMIR BERTHED IN THE 
ROYAL VICTORIA DOCK, LONDON, WITH HER CREW OVERHAULING HER CANVAS. 
| via the Cape, has aroused much interest in the future of sailing vessels. 
steamer takes about thirty days for the voyage, sailing via the Panama Canal. 
days in January, the Pamir, lying in the Shadwell Basin, was open to inspection by 
the public. A photograph of the Pamir at sea was reproduced in our issue of January 3. 


A spectacle not witnessed in the London Docks for many years was seen recently when 
the four-masted barque Pamir berthed in the Royal Victoria Dock after her eighty-day 
voyage from Wellington, New Zealand. Our photograph shows the vessel, with her crew 
overhauling her canvas. The fast passage of the Pamir from New Zealand to London 


A cargo 
On several 
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BURMA LEAVES THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: 
INDEPENDENCE DAY SCENES IN RANGOON. 


LAST GOVERNOR WITH THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF BURMA: 
THAIK WATCHING THE PRESIDENT’S PERSONAL STANDARD REPLACE THE GOVERNOR’S, 


THE SIR HUBERT RANCE AND SAO SHWE 


THE DEPARTING BRITISH GOVERNOR, 


A LAST FAREWELL: SIR HUBERT RANCE, 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO THAKIN NU, THE PRIME MINISTER OF 


RANGOON CELEBRATES ITS FIRST INDEPENDENCE DAY: CHEERING CROWDS WATCHING THE 
PRIME MINISTER, THAKIN NU, CEMENTING THE BASE OF THE INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT. 


pie 


THE MEN WHO CHOSE THE HOUR FOR THE TRANSFER OF POWER: TWO OF THE 


THE PRIME MINISTER, THAKIN NU (LEFT), BEING SWORN 
IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY HALL, 


TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE: 
BLOWING CONCH-SHELLS. 


IN BY THE PRESIDENT, SAO SHWE THAIK, BURMESE ASTROLOGERS WHO GREEITED INDEPENDENCE BY 


When Burma became an Independent Republic on January 4 it was the first time the old friendship shall be strengthened. On January 4, a few hours after the 
in the history of the British Commonwealth that the inhabitants of an integral transfer ceremony, which was proclaimed amidst a fanfare of trumpets, conch-shells 
portion of its territory had exercised the right, inherent in all its free peoples, to | and the beating of ceremonial drums, Sir Hubert Rance, last British Governor in 
leave the family circle. But the severance of the ties between the British Common. Burma, sailed down-river from Rangoon in the cruiser Birmingham, to the cheers 
wealth and Burma has been accomplished peacefully, and with a determination that of thousands of Burmese citizens, For five days Burma had a public national holiday. 





THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC OF BURMA: HOISTING THE FLAG OF THE NEW UNION OUTSIDE THE SECRETARIAT IN RANGOON 
AT 4.20 A.M. ON JANUARY 4 IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BURMESE CABINET AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED SPECTATORS. 


In darkness at 4.20 a.m. on January 4, the hour chosen by Burmese astrologers as being 
the most auspicious for the birth of the Republic, the guns of the cruiser Birmingham, 
lying at anchor in Rangoon Docks, ushered in the New Union of Burma. As the salvo 
sounded the Union Jack was lowered for the last time in Burma by two members of the 
Royal Navy, and the national flag of Burma was solemnly hoisted. The ceremony took 
place at the Secretariat, Burma's Houses of Parliament. and was attended by a large 


gathering which included the Burmese Cabinet, foreign envoys and Ambassadors. Sir 
Hubert Rance, last British Governor in Burma, as representative of King George VI., 
handed over authority to the first President of the Burmese Republic, Sao Shwe Thaik, at 
a ceremony in Government House. Soon after, the President declared his assumption of 
office and formally proclaimed the new Constitution. Members of the assembly observed 
a two-minute silence in memory of the murdered Prime Minister and other leaders 
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THE S.R.45—A GIANT FLYING-BOAT WHICH MAY. SOLVE BRITAI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, witH THE Co- 


COMPARTMENT. 


(~YNe fey Ne) 
ANO FREIGHT. 





INGENIOUS METHOD 
OF RETRACTING THE WING F 


























POWERED WITH TEN GAS-TURBINES AND DESIGNED TO CARRY A HUNDRED PASSENGERS: THE 


issue of January 17 we reproduced a drawing of one of the three first flight in 1946; the giant American Howard Hughes Hercules, which made The 

totype Saunders-Roe monster flying-boats (S.R. 45) now in construction a brief test flight on November 1 last year (J/llustrated London News, the | 

it Cowes. We show here a diagrammatic drawing of the proposed lay-outs. November 15); and the British Short-Saro Shetland which was launched in as $s 
\s with land-based aircraft, the trend in flying-boats is towards great size September 1947 (/ilustrated London News, September 27) and has_ since twin 
ind carrying capacity, features which fit them economically in the fiercely been carrying out trial flights. Another interesting experiment in the world hull 
mpetitive field of international air transport. ‘Other examples of this which of flying-boats is the Saunders-Roe jet-propelled fighter flying-boat, S.R. A./, both 
nay be quoted are the French S.E. 200, No. 3 prototype, which made its | which was demonstrated last July (/ilustrated London News, August 9). senge 
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3RITAIN'S FUTURE PROBLEMS IN LONG-RANGE AIR TRANSPORT. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF MESSRS. SAUNDERS-RogE, Cowes. 


COMPRESSORS ETC. 
TRAVELLING CONVEYOR. 
Je PANTRY. 


~~, 


ie 


ARDS. 2-BERTH SALOON. 








THE SAUNDERSROE S.R.45 LONG-RANGE CIVIL FLYINGBOAT DIAGRAMMATICALLY PORTRAYED. 


The S.R. 45 combines the size of the first three with the jet-propulsion of Passengers and payload will be carried on both decks—the intersection of the 


the last—although in this case by means of ten gas-turbine engines, arranged, two loops of the “ figure eight '’ forming the floor of the upper deck. Up to 
as shown in ‘the diagram, five to each wing in two groups of two driving 100 passengers can be carried, depending on the operator's requirements and 
twin contra-rotating propellers, and one single driving a single propeller. The the degree of comfort provided. Several alternative schemes have been 
hull is of “figure eight" section, the most efficient form of construction, worked out, including the one illustrated, in which cabins give the same 
both for pressurising and for the accommodation. The whole of the pas- privacy as on an ocean liner. The flight-deck is situated in the extreme 
senger, crew and luggage space will be fully pressurised and air-conditioned. nose and will provide the pilot with an exceptionally good view. 
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VAN GOGH 


AS A DRAUGHTSMAN: A MASTERLY BLACK-CHALK 
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STUDY. 























‘HEAD OF A PEASANT WOMAN ’’: ONE OF THE STUDIES FOR “THE POTATO EATERS"’; BY VINCENT VAN GOGH. NUENEN. MARCH 1885. 
(Lent by Ir. V. W. Van Gogh.) 


The astonishing success of the exhibition of works by Vincent Van Gogh (1853-90) 
arranged by the Arts Council of Great Britain at the Tate Gallery, and due to be 
opened at the Birmingham Art Gallery yesterday, January 23, is one of the art 
sensations of the year. Queues of would-be visitors formed every morning before the 
gallery opened, and continued all day, and it is estimated that 157,452 people saw the 
exhibition, while over €3,000 was paid in admission fees. Most people think 
of Vincent Van Gogh as a colourist, and associate him with the brilliant sunlit 


landscapes of the South of France or his frequently reproduced “ Sunflowers.” He was, 
however, a magnificent draughtsman, and the splendid collection of his drawings in 
the exhibition came as a revelation to many visitors. ‘‘ The Head of a Peasant 
Woman," reproduced on this page, belongs to his Dutch period (1880-86), and is one 
of the many studies made in preparation for his picture “ The Potato Eaters,"’ the 
most important composition of the Dutch period: He made a sketch, a lithograph 
and two finished paintings of the subject, as well as numerous studies. 
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A DRAWING FROM THE SENSATIONAL VAN GOGH EXHIBITION. 
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“YOUNG GIRL SEATED"; BY VINCENT 


The splendid collection of drawings is a most important feature 
of the exhibition of Vincent Van Gogh's work organised by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain at the Tate Gallery, and now due at the 
Birmingham Art Gallery before going to Glasgow. They include 
drawings described by an expert as among the finest in the world. The 


VAN GOGH. THE HAGUE. JANUARY 1883. 
(Lens by Ir. V. W. Van Gogh.) 


| 
| 
| 


* Young Girl Seated,"’ reproduced on this page, is an example of the 
Dutch period, when Van Gogh was occupied in painting studies of 
peasant life, and was interested in the work of Millet. He wrote at 
that time, “I think a peasant girl is more beautiful than a lady, 
in her dusty and patched blue petticoat and bodice... .” 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. & 
i ee one jp TEE ee 
A NEGLECTED FUEL—PEAT. 


CCORDING to reliable estimates not less than 5,000,000,000 tons of peat are available 
for immediate exploitation in Great Britain, while peat-bogs in Ireland account for 
fully one-seventh of that country’s area. In the past the official attitude with regard 
to these extensive deposits of combustible material has always been that so long as coal 
is readily procurable in sufficient quantities to satisfy the demands of the home and over- 
sea markets, the large-scale working of peat would be uneconomic. Two years of acute 
fuel shortage, however, have set many people wondering whether we, as a nation, might 
not with advantage follow the example set by Russia, Denmark and Scandinavia. In all 
these countries (and, it should be added, to some extent in Ireland) peat is being dug by 
mechanical means, while before it is sold for domestic and industrial use, its more important 
by-products are usually extracted. These include dyes, plastics and insulating material 
for housing and refrigerators, as well as a special kind of wax highly esteemed for the making 
of gramophone records. It is stated that in Russia, 
where Moscow’s electric power station is run exclu- 
sively on peat, the annual consumption of this fuel 
approaches 30,000,000 tons, while even little Denmark 
utilises it at the rate of 5,000,000 tons each year. 

In view of all this, it is scarcely surprising that the 
Scottish Office has lately set up an interdepartmental 
committee charged with the task of collecting all 
available information respecting peat, and of studying 
the feasibility of peat-getting by up-to-date methods 
on the moors, where from time immemorial the 
crofters have cut their fuel laboriously by hand. 

Some insight into the composition and natural 
history of peat can best be gained by visiting a deposit 
which is in process of excavation. From the surface 
downward three layers or strata can usually be distin- 
guished, varying in thickness from a few inches to 
several feet, and merging into one another. The first 
or uppermost is quite obviously an accumulation of 
roots, small twigs and fibres, brownish in colour, and 
not very closely matted together. This is the peat 
which is commonly dug out in sods and used for firing. 
Beneath it is a layer of lignite, also known as 
‘* bituminous coal” and “‘ brown coal.”’ This is dark, 
often almost black in colour, with a consistency not 
unlike that of rotten wood, though often harder. This 
middle layer of peat, though more friable and gener- 
ally much wetter than the surface layer, is firm 
enough to be cut out in what are known locally as 
‘long squares,’’ which are stacked and dried. The 
third or lowest layer resembles coal. It is, in 
fact, coal in the intermediate stage of its making. 

The combined thickness of all three layers may be 
30 ft. or more. But there is- always a foundation of 
impervious soil, such as boulder clay or shell marl, pro- 
viding the watertight bottom, which is the first essential 
in the formation of peat. This, in conjunction with a 
heavy rainfall, favours the growth of certain mosses which 
at the present time are the chief peat-forming agents in 
the Northern Hemisphere. Sphagnum or bog-moss, in 
particular, has a very extensive system of storage cells 
in its fronds—so much so that it has come to be regarded 
by surgeons as one of the best absorbent dressings for 
wounds. Furthermore, in the metabolism or chemical 
changes concomitant with the growth of sphagnum, 
certain acids are liberated from small quantities of salts in 
the surrounding water, with the result that bacterial 
action is slowed down to the point where decay is 
arrested. Thus a constantly increasing deposit of vege- 
table débris accumulates and does not decompose into 
humus, but is slowly consolidated by pressure from above 
as fresh layers are addéd year after year. So vigorous 
is sphagnum in favourable conditions that it overruns and 
stifles most other vegetation, such as heather, bilberry, 
creeping willows, and the like, only such plants as cotton- 
sedge, bog-asphodel, club-rush (also a sedge) and certain 
grasses being able to withstand the onslaught—although 
a very few (for example, sundew, bog-pimpernel and 
butterwort) take root among, and are Sorne upwards 
by, the sphagnum, 

Clearly sphagnum itself must contribute very 
largely to the formation of peat, since the individual 
plants are long-lived and often attain to a surprising 
length of stem, the basal portion dying off as the 
surface of the bog is raised, while the tip continues to 
branch and grow upward, Recent deposits of hill 
peat in Great Britain and Ireland have mostly been 
formed by various species of sphagnum in the 
manner just described, but those of the lowlands, 
such as the fens of Lincolnshire, afe more often 
associated with another moss, Hypnum fluitans. But 
in the ancient peat beds of Scotland no traces of 
these mosses have been found, the assumption being 
that physical and climatic causes alone have sufficed 
to bring about the wet, cold and acid condition of 
the soil indispensable for the formation of peat. 

In some localities it is possible to dig down 
through successive layers of peat, and thus disclose 
the changes in vegetation which have taken place 
since the end of the last glacial period in these 
islands. Ona foundation of boulder clay and gravels 
left by the retreating ice-sheet are indications of a 
typical alpine flora, such as at the present day is found 
only on mountainous plateaux. Next, perhaps, will 
be found the remains of an ancient forest lying under 
a covering of the bog-moss together with cotton- 
sedges and moorland grasses, indicating that a 
colder and wetter climate had intervened, favouring the ascendency of the moss and at the 
same time destroying the trees and their seedlings. Sometimes as many as three of these 
buried forests are found one above another, separated by thick layers of moorland peat. 
That the formation of peat is not always a slow process is proved by an interesting case 
vouched for by the then Earl of Cromartie, who in 1651 visited a district ngar Loch Broom, 
in Ross-shire, where he found a pine forest in the last stage of dissolution, the. trees being 
entirely leafless and stripped of bark. Half a century later they had all been blown down 
and lay buried in the bog. Peat could no doubt be made to serve as a palliative in our 
present adversities, but not as part of a long-term policy, since available supplies, though 
considerable, are by no means inexhaustible, while as far as is known no very extensive 
formations are being laid down to-day. On the other hand, land divested of peat and 
appropriately treated can often be brought quickly into cultivation, With modern peat- 
cutting machinery many thousands of acres could be reclaimed. Haroup Bastin. 
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A PEAT DEPOSIT IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION : 
OF LIGNITE STACKED FOR DRYING. LIGNITE OR “BROWN COAL” IS DARK IN COLOUR 
WITH A CONSISTENCY NOT UNLIKE THAT OF ROTTEN WOOD, THOUGH SOMETIMES HARDER. 
In the ‘‘ World of Science’ article on this page, Mr. Bastin states that, according to reliable 
,000 tons of peat available for immediate exploitation in Great 
These deposits of peat have provided fuel for cottagers and crofters from time 
immemorial and could be used to mg the heavy drain on the coal produced in this 
ling larger quantities to be exported. 





CONTRIBUTING VERY LARGELY TO THE FORMATION OF PEAT: SPHAGNUM OR 

BOG-MOSS; A LONG-LIVED PLANT WHICH OFTEN ATTAINS TO A_ SURPRISING 

LENGTH OF STEM, THE BASAL PORTION DYING OFF AS THE SURFACE OF THE 
BOG 18 RAISED, 





“SOMETIMES AS MANY AS THREE OF THESE BURIED FORESTS ARE FOUND ONE ABOVE 
ANOTHER, SEPARATED BY THICK LAYERS OF MOORLAND PEAT": A PEAT-BOG ENCROACHING 
ON TREES WHICH IN TIME WILL BE OVERWHELMED AND BURIED IN THE BOG. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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: = NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. ips Se 


CS OVW a =A 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

T is sad to “ decide against ’’ a writer who has always raised expectation, even if it has 
not been quite fulfilled. The kinder thing is to take his false step as a lapse and go 
on hoping. But at least I cannot regard “‘ The Quarrel,’’ by Claude Houghton (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), as any other than a false step—and it would strike one as more hopeful if it were 
less accomplished. For the story is as well told, as readable and, in a way, effective as ever. 
It has the other-worldly streak in which Mr. Houghton specialises. It has pretensions to 
a world-picture. But—Ralph and Mira married for love. Ralph is nervous, sensitive. 
other-worldly : Mira impulsive, fiery and sincere. She is also beautiful, and is beloved by 
Martin, the stolid practical man, who has a fixed idea that she will come to him in due 
time. And so she does—to pay her husband out, after a worse row than usual. Their 
frequent rows are attributed by Mr. Houghton to the atom bomb and the food shortage. 
He has great sympathy with Mira, sympathy which I, for one, could not share. The couple 
are well off, itseems. The wife has nothing on earth 
to do but clean the flat and get the dinner. Even this 
she almost totally neglects, but with the air of a 
whole-time drudge and martyr. Well, she goes to 
Martin. Her intention was to tell ‘Ralph, but the 
quarrel has thrown him into such a state that she 
doesn’t dare ; instead, she tries to break off with the 
“practical man.”” Martin, however, puts his foot 
down and insists on a weekly visit as the price of his 
silence—his unwilling silence, for he hoped to marry 
her. Deception, we are told, is foreign to her nature. 
But she adapts herself at high speed, enjoys a much 
gayer life a trois, and salves her conscience by con- 
sistent rudeness to Martin, while at the same time 
cadging clothes and food from his American friends. 
When he tires of this—to her surprise—and goes off 
to Canada, she has someone else in view. A modern 
tragedy ? As I said, the style and accessories are 
worthy of a better theme. But there is no world- 
picture; we are in a spiritual glass case. And 
the other-worldliness brings no conviction when all 
the frets of this life are being—not merely harped 
on—but spitefully exaggerated. Spitefully, alas, is 

the word. 

“‘ Magnet of Doom,’’ by Georges Simenon (Rout- 
ledge ; 9s. 6d.), holds no disappointment. It is the 
first-rate work of an expert unique in quality. 

Long ago, when the Congo Basin was being 
opened up, the Ferchaux brothers were pioneers, 
They toiled and suffered, risked their lives and made 
a huge fortune, as such fortunes are made. The 
younger, Emile, returned to Paris and became a 
social figure. Dieudonné remained aloof, the legendary 
wild man, the Satrap of the Jungle—till the scandal 
broke out. It was started by a petty official out in Africa, 
and became enormous. There were financial questions ; 
there was the ancient question of the three natives— 
whom Dieudonné killed, and made no secret of it. 
Emile would compromise. But Dieudonné, in his 
miser’s retreat near Caen, is stubbornly fighting back. 

This, however, is less the story of the old tiger than of 
the young jackal. Michel Maudet has that feverish, des- 
troying thirst for wealth and power which seems a French 
speciality. He throws up everything to rush off to Caen, 
on the mere off-chance of a job with some rich old man, 
There he has a short spell of hero-worship for the queer 
old tartar of a wooden-legged millionaire in his gaunt, 
depressing seaside villa. But even then he can't keep 
straight—treachery is in his very bones, And besides, 
old Ferchaux doesn’t live like a gentleman. When he has 
to flee the country, it is not from loyalty that Michel 
deserts his wife and goes too. He means to have the 
upper hand henceforth. 

And in Colon he has it. Dieudonné is now a broken 
old man, endlessly dictating his memoirs, and clinging 
to the secretary who reminds him—with a difference— 
of his own youth, At first young Michel is attracted by 
the semi-underworld of Jeff’s bar. He might be a 
souteneur, but contact with a rich American woman 
gives him larger views. Only they demand a last 
betrayal, an act of destiny. What would Ferchaux 
have done himself ? What about the three natives ? 
Michel actually cannot see the difference. He gains 
his jackal-triumph, thinks it a tiger-pounce and 
more, and dispels. for ever the haunting fear that 
he may be weak after all. This is a success story. 

It has the long-familiar qualities: brilliant 
narrative, ruthless underworld psychology, a passion 
for the varied surface of life. It has a horridly 
exciting climax. ~And, perhaps, an unusual strain of 
feeling : a plain dislike of Michel, a real though far 
from sentimental kindness for the ageing tiger. All 
one can object to in this version is the title: an 
inexcusable rendering of L'Aind des Ferchaux. 

“ The Intrigue,’’ by Jacques Natanson (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 6s.), is a different kind of thing and ona 
much smaller scale, but it again, I'm afraid, shows 
up the half-baked, average English product. It is the 
story, lightly told by himself, of a young Frenchman 
irresistibly attractive to women, and how he came 
to commit a murder, 

Serge is not a bad chap, only pleasure-loving, 
cynical and hand-to-mouth. When the story opens 
he has actually resolved to pull up, and taken a 
number of virtuous and final steps to square his 
finances. On top of which he gambles himself deep 
in debt and gives adudcheque. At.that very moment 
his spiteful old acquaintance Gérard turns up with a millionaire in tow. The great Destayac 
is in despair, for he loves his wife, who is on the point of eloping to Indo-China. He would do 
anything to stop her, but what? Gérard, a“ born go-between,” has had the brilliant idea of 
enlisting Serge. Let him attract Maryse—not too much—but just enough to make her miss 
the boat. Serge doesn’t like it particularly, But it is to be extremely well paid, his need is 
crying and his attitude to love and women completely blasé. They fall in love, of course. 
But Serge, at least, with utter sophistication—he finds it equally stale; and the climax is 
not one, but two surprising and dramatic scenes. A finished product indeed. 

“To Hell with Hedda,’’ by Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), 
is a little book of short stories. Can I say much more? They have the usual mannerisms ; 























A VIEW SHOWING THE “ LONG SQUARES” 


they are gay and well- turned, satirical, extravagant—just what you expect. All are 
unflagging in their liveliness, and it is a flavour I like. But either sameness does creep 
in, or the authors, this time, are not quite at their best. K. Joun. 
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SATURN AND MARS DRAW NEAR; AND THE COMING OCCULTATION OF MARS. 


Drawincs sy G. F. Morrewt, F.R.A.S. 


SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE GRADUAL DISAPPEARANCE OF MARS BEHIND THE 
NORTHERN PART OF THE MOON, TOGETHER WITH ITS REAPPEARANCE A FEW 
MINUTES LATER, ON THE RIGHT, CLOSE TO THE NORTH POLE OF THE MOON, 
MARS, AS REPRESENTED, WOULD APPARENTLY FIT INTO ONE OF THE CRATERS 
(THE LARGEST OF WHICH HAVE A DIAMETER OF UPWARDS OF 50 MILES), BUT 
ACTUALLY ITS DIAMETER (4200 MILES) IS ABOUT TWICE THAT OF THE MOON 
(2160 MILES), AND IT ONLY APPEARS SMALL AS IT IS ABOUT 300 TIMES MORE 
DISTANT THAN THE MOON, WHICH AT THE MOMENT ILLUSTRATED IS NEAR 
PERIGEE, OR ITS NEAREST TO THE EARTH. THE SHADED AREA OF THE MOON 
IS PART OF THE MARE FRIGORIS AND APPEARS TO BE THE BED OF A DRIED-UP 
SEA, POSSIBLY OF LAVA. 


HOW SATURN NOW APPEARS, AS SEEN TELESCOPICALLY, WITH THE PRESENT TILT 

AND SOUTH SIDE OF ITS RING SYSTEM AS OBSERVED FROM THE EARTH. SATURN'S 

NINE SATELLITES, TOGETHER WITH THE SHADOW OF THE PLANET ON THE RINGS, 
ARE ALSO SHOWN, 


HE south-east sky now presents, in the late evening, an unusual starry 

splendour due to the presence of the planets Mars and Saturn, and 
their apparent proximity to that singular group of stars known as the Sickle 
of Leo. Ona clear night they may readily be found after about 8 p.m. Mars is 
at present about 69,000,000 miles away, but by February 17, when it will 
be at its nearest to us, the distance will be 63,000,000 miles. On January 28 
Mars will pass behind the northern edge of the Moon and this happens to 
occur in rare circumstances. As observed from London and south-east England, 
the disappearance of Mars will begin about ten minutes past six o'clock in the 
morning, when, however, the Moon and Mars will be in the south-west sky. 
About sixteen minutes later Mars will reappear, as shown above, except that 
the point of reappearance will be further away to the right. But as seen 
from further north in Britain this reappearance will be very much as shown 
above. In Edinburgh, for instance, Mars will reappear in only twelve minutes. : 
Binoculars will be a great help in observing without telescopic aid. Saturn will . g FMORRELL 
be at its nearest to the Earth on February 9 and will then be 762,000,000 miles 
away. Our picture shows the present angle at which its marvellous (HE PRESENT POSITIONS OF MARS AND SATURN IN THE SKY AT EVENING, AND RELATIVE 
Ring System is turned toward gus; it is now being ere and mere etge- rO THE STARS FORMING THE SICKLE OF LEO, WHICH ENABLE THE MOTIONS OF THI 
wise, so that in about three-and-a-half years’ time the Rings will have closed up PLANETS TO BE FOLLOWED. MARS IS MOVING MOST RAPIDLY TOWARDS S74 LEON/S 

so much as to be Imperceptible. 
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THE MAIN SHOPPING STREET OF GULMARG, A FASHIONABLE 


4 TYPICAL KASHMIR ROAD: THE WINDING GILGIT ROAD 
BETWEEN GUREZ AND KUMRI, SHOWING THE WOODED 
MOUNTAIN SLOPES WHICH RISE STEEPLY ON EITHER SIDE. 


KASHMIR VALLEY FROM GULMARG: THE VALLEY LIES 3000 FT. BELOW, AND 
STRETCHES ACROSS TO THE FOOT OF THE HIMALAYAS, SOME I5 MILES AWAY. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER JHELUM: A TYPICAL WOODEN KASHMIRI HOUSE. 
THE RIVER FLOWS NORTH-WEST THROUGH THE MIDDLE OF THE VALLEY. 


KASHMIR, A 


Since October—when strife developed out of the clash between a section of the 
Muslim population (forming 78 per cent. of 4,000,000 Kashmiris) and the Hindu 
(Dogra) régime headed by the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, H.H. Sir Harisingh 

Kashmir, famous as the Garden of Asia, has been stained with Hindu and Muslim 
blood. On January 6 the conflict between India and Pakistan over Kashmir came 
before the Security Council. The question is a difficult one, for if the Security 


HILL-STATION AND RESORT FOR THE PEOPLE OF SRINAGAR. 
NO WHEELED TRAFFIC IS ALLOWED—-NOT EVEN RICKSHAWS. 
THE ELEVATION IS 8500 FT. 


DANGER-SPOT THREATENING WORLD PEACE : 


ONE OF THE RIVERS WHICH WATER THE VALLEY OF 
KASHMIR: THE KISHENGANGA BETWEEN GUREZ AND 
KUMRI, . THE GILGIT ROAD RUNS ALONG THIS VALLEY. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE ROAD FROM ABBOTTABAD TO KASHMIR—ONE OF THE 
ROUTES USED BY THE INVADING TRIBESMEN FROM THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


THE PAKISTAN-INDIA BONE OF CONTENTION. 


Council decides to send a fact-finding commission to Kashmir, it would jake manths 
to arrive at conclusions, and meanwhile the plight of the Kashmiri people would 
grow worse. The invading tribesmen, drawn from fanatically religious peoples, are 
governed by a code of honour which will allow no compromise. For them the campaign 
in Kashmir is a religious war. On January 13, Abdul Latif Khan, chief of the 
Malikdin Khel, sfid that the 60,000 tribal raiders in Kashmir would never withdraw. 
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THE RUINS OF THE SERAI 
IN JAFFA, FOLLOWING THE 
EXPLOSION OF A LORRY 
LOADED WITH ORANGE- 
- BOXES, LEFT IN THE 
ENTRANCE BY JEWISH 
TERRORISTS, WHICH 
WRECKED THE BUILDING. 


SEARCHING FOR THE DEAD AMIDST THE RUINS OF THE SERAI IN 
JAFFA, WHICH WAS BLOWN UP BY JEWISH TERRORISTS ON JANUARY 4. 


WASHING HANGING ON THE LINE IN THE SHADOW OF A STONE-BUILT FORTRESS ” 
A VIEW OF KFAR WINGATE; A TYPICAL JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE, 


WITH 


A VIEW THROUGH THE WEAPON SLIT 
DEFENCES OF KFAR WINGATE, 


OVERLOOKING THE NEIGHBOURING ARAB VILLAGE: 
OF A JEWISH PILL-BOX, WHICH FORMS PART OF THE 


On other pages in this issue we illustrate two danger-spots which constitute a threat 
to world peace—Kashmir and Greece. The former a bone of contention between the 
two new Dominions of the British Commonwealth, and the latter the scene of a 
Communist attempt to seize power. Here we publish photographs from a third 
danger-spot—-Palestine—-where open war between Jew and Arab may be the cuflmina- 
tion of the present reign of terror. The Serai, or old Turkish Government House, in 
Jaffa was blown up by Jewish terrorists on January 4: a large number of Arabs were killed 
and injured in the explosion. The explosive was concealed on a truck loaded with 
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PALESTINE~A THREAT TO WORLD PEACE: RECENT 
THE MIDDLE BAST. 


BUILT AS A PRECAUTION AGAINST SNIPING 


NEWS 105 


THE “COCKPIT” OF 


POLICE FORT AND NOW PROVIDING PROTECTION FOR THE INHABITANTS 
INSIDE THE “ FORTRESS,” A REFUGE FOR 120 JEWISH FAMILIES, 


FORMERLY A 
OF KFAR WINGATE ; 


AND SUDDEN ATTACK: A HASTILY-CONSTRUCTED 
STONE WALL, FLANKING A HOUSE IN THE JEWISH SETTLEMENT OF KFAR WINGATE. 
orange-boxes, which was driven up to the entrance of the Serai and then abandoned. 
The truck exploded some minutes later. Meanwhile Jewish settlements near the Syria- 
Lebanon border have been the objectives of attacks by bands of armed Arabs who have also 
harassed the Jewish convoys passing from settlement to settlement. British troops 
have been in action against these marauders and protests have been made to the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments. Our lower photographs show a typical settlement 
grouped around a former police fort which now provides a place of refuge for the 


120 Jewish families forming the community. 
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UNSETTLED GREECE—A DANGER TO WORLD PEACE: KONITZA BATTLE SCENES. 
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[foerrernreeninmmnnneemmmemmemmmmnmenmmnnenn 
THE BOURAZANI ROAD | 


: 
{. AN AREA OF ESPECIALLY FIERCE FIGHTING NEAR KONITZA: 
: EMPLACEMENTS, 


WITH AN ARMOURED CAR OPENING FIRE AGAINST REBEL 


‘ 


AvnannuegannNNEnebgnGNNOOMUOUEANEDEULELUENENESNNEOURRDGLOULOUELLEDLOUUUEUEGNSEAREOEOQQUUUEETEENUEUSFONEOEONUEOULUCERULUGENETEEDENANEUUUUUEMNED EONAR AARON 
THE GREEK MILITARY AUTHORITIES GIVE F 
THE KONITZA BATTLE AS 812 KILLED OR CAPTURED. 

a 


VUNN* OOAUAUNAERRURRANAARUURUUOG UN ONAN NANT 
OF THE GREEK BORDER TOWN OF KONITZA, 
THE REBEL LOSSES IN 


a \" 


A VIEW 
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GREEK ARMY CADETS WHO COUNTER-ATTACKED AT KONITZA: UNITS OF AN IMPROVISED Q 
BATTALION FORMED BY THE CORFU CADET SCHOOL. \ 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO THE KONITZA BATTLEFRONT: QUEEN FREDERIKA OF THE \ oe 
HELLENES DURING HER RECENT TOUR OF THE FIGHTING AREA. . 
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ARMY TRANSPORT B ASSING A BRIDGE WRECKED BY THE REBELS 
YANINA-KONITZA ROAD; WITH A BAILEY BRIDGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION (RIGHT). 


ON ANUNNouNnu DeMRuRNDNAnNN LAMAN YN 


GREEK CONVOYS CROSSING 


REPLACING THE WRECKED BOURAZANI BRIDGE OVER THE AOO 
FROM A REBEL BATTERY. 


ON THE 
THE NEW RAILEY BRIDGE WHICH WAS ERECTED UNDER FIRE 


areas, although the fiercest fighting still seems to be near Konitza. The rebels’ wireless 


e United Nations’ Balkans Commission said 
station has maliciously connected the United States Fleet manauvres off Greece and the 


that they were watching developments on the frontiers of Greece with great uneasiness 
and the gravity of the situation might compel them to call a special session of the 
General Assembly. At the time of writing, the latest news from the Greek battle- 
front makes it obvious that the rebels are attempting to keep the Greek Army 
scattered all over the country, and there are reports of attacks in widely separated 


dispatch of United States Marines for training in U.S. ships in the Mediterranean, with 
the reports of the United Nations’ Balkans Commission. The station stated that the 
Commission was the tool of American imperialism, and by its findings was attempting 
to give an excuse for the landing of American forces in Greece. 
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“A SYMBOLIC EXPIATION OF PUBLIC GUILT”: 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S. FAST. 


MR. GANDHI PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE START OF A FAST WHICH STIRRED INDIA’S CONSCIENCE AND ENDED ON JANUARY 18. 


At 11 o'clock on the morning of January 13 Mr. Gandhi entered on a fast for an 
indeterminate period in what has been described as “symbolic expiation of public 
guilt.” In the same evening he spoke against communal intolerance, and said that 
neither Hindus, Sikhs nor Muslims were wholly blameless. All had sinned and he 
wished to take their sins upon himself. He had undertaken this fast not to please 
or annoy anyone, but in response to his conscience. His act certainly produced 
a better feeling throughout both Dominions and politicians on both sides called for an 
end to fratricidal strife. Just after midday on January 18 Mr. Gandhi broke his fast 


by accepting a glass of orange-juice offered by the Nationalist Muslim leader, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The first-fruits of Mr. Gandhi's act, which had a 
tremendous emotional effect on the population, especially in Delhi, are the payment 
by India to Pakistan of fifty crores of rupees, the cash balances due to Pakistan, and 
Mr. Nehru's assurance that all Hindu and Sikh refugees from Pakistan in Delhi shall 
be given accommodation within the week. Mr. Gandhi has also stipulated that 
Muslims living in Delhi shall be allowed to move freely, to work and trade 
without boycott, and to celebrate their festivals without hindrance 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND CHANGE: 





ONE OF THE LAST MEETS OF THE DELHI HUNT: THE MASTER, MAJOR CALMADY-HAMLYN, 
HOUNDS, AND THE FIELD; SHOWING THE TYPE OF COUNTRY HUNTED. 
It hunted 


The Delhi Hunt is being disbanded as a result of the end of the British Raj in India. 
jackal round Old Delhi, with some meets near New Delhi 
hounds before World War I. The 
existed. The present Delhi Hunt Guante-tow couple of En 
most of the hounds being obtained in England by the then 


The country was hunted 
pack was given up in 1917, and from 1917-23 a “ bobbery ”” pack 
lish foxhounds) was constituted in 1926, 
iceroy, Lord Irwin, and Captain Herbert. 
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GROUND VEHICLES WHICH ATTAINED THE SPEED OF OVER 1000 M.P.H.:; UNMANNED 
SLEDS PROPELLED BY ROCKETS ALONG RAILWAY TRACKS AT MUNOC, CAL, 


Experiments at Munoc air-base, California, carried *out during the last fifteen months to test new air- 
foils at exceptionally high speeds by a system that reverses the usual wind-tunnel one, have resulted 
in the attainment of Lo of more than 1000 m.p.h., or about one-third faster than the - of 
sound (763 m.p.h.). ngineers who conducted the experiments stated that 1500-lb. sl were 
powered by five solid-fuel rockets, each developing a 10,000-lb. thrust for 1°8 sec. 
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VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 
A SECTION OF THE QUEUE AWASTING ADMISSION ON THE CLOSING 
THE EXHIBITION WENT TO BIRMINGHAM. (S88 PAGES 100-101.) 


THE ASTONISHING SUCCESS OF THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN'S 


AT THE TATE GALLERY 
DAY IN LONDON, BEFORE 
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IN LAND AND AIR SPEED, ART AND SPORT. 
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THE DEMOBILISATION PARADE OF A FAMOUS R.A.F. GOAT MASCOT: “ FLIGHT-SERGEANT ”’ 
LEWIS, WEARING HIS “ CIVILIAN SUIT,’”” AND HIS SUCCESSOR, LEWIS II., IN ‘ UNIFORM.” 
for the demobilisation 


The animal, granted rank as “ Flight-Sergeant,”’ 
“ uniform.” 











A farewell parade was held at No. 1 Techifical School, R.A.F., Halton, Bucks., 
of the goat mascot, Lewis, after fifteen years’ service. 
wore a “‘demob. suit,”’ 


while the new mascot, Lewis II., a young goat, was in 





THE AIRCRAFT IN WHICH SQUADRON-LEADER W. 
BEAT AN INTERNATIONAL SPEED RECORD: THE GLOSTER METEOR IV. FIGHTER IN FLIGHT. 
Squadron-Leader Waterton (portrait o = Me! of 


to beat Group Captain Cunningham’s record 
during one lap over the quadrilateral —s = a trial run. 


On January 13 he achieved 522°89 m.p. 
Bad weather enforced postponement. 


THE NEW 
WING,” IN 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH A.W.52, 
FLIGHT OVER WARWICK6HIRE : 
In our issue of December 27, 1947, we devoted a double page to the new Armst 


THE TAILLESS JET-PROPELLED “ FLYING 
THE FIRST AERIAL VIEW TO BE TAKEN. 


et-propelled ’ tailless ft, sh t diagr wap Se oy 
) ai aircra oes | i ammetie y a rom 
the Ce preune, on its first public flight at Bitteswell aerod 16. Our photograph of this 

utionary aeroplane is the first to be taken pode cnet @ aircraft. The'h first experimental aircraft to be 
built under the Ministry of Supply research scheme, it ‘s powered with two Rolls-Royce “ Nene” engines 


the “ Flying Wing“ 





A. WATERTON MADE AN ATTEMPT TO 


e) BR a Gloster Meteor /V. for his attempt 
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A MINIATURE ROMANTICALLY RESTORED TO WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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RECOGNISED BY MR. WALTER OAKESHOTT AND PURCHASED WITH HELP FROM THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND: AN INITIAL FROM THE BOOK OF OBADIAH, BY THE 
MASTER OF THE GENESIS INITIAL, NOW RESTORED TO THE TWELFTH-CENTURY BIBLE IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL LIBRARY, FROM WHICH IT HAD BEEN CUT. (Facsimile size.) 


' HE Library of Winchester 
Cathedral,” writes Mr. 

Walter Oakeshott, Headmaster 

of Winchester College and Hon. 

Librarian of the Cathedral 

Library, ‘“‘has recently been 

enriched by two acquisitions of ‘. 

great interest, both of them : 

having belonged to Winchester 

in the twelfth century. One of 

them comes as a result of a 

somewhat romantic sequence 

of events. In 1919 the late 

Dr. M. R. James, Provost of 

Eton, to whom the study of 

medizval manuscripts owes 

more perhaps than to any other 

one man,wrote a pamphlet called 

‘The Wanderings and Homes 

of Manuscripts.’ In one section, 

named ‘ Curiosities of Research,’ 

he says: ‘ A miniature, cut, no 

one knows how long ago, from 

a fine twelfth-century Bible, 

was shaken out of a pile of 95 8 5 

printed copies of a funeral ser- aeees 

mon at a country house. The ; 

book to which it belonged | 

believe to be one at Lambeth.’ 

This remark arrested my inter- 

est, for, of these great twelfth- 

century Bibles, that at Win- 

chester is among the finest, and 

it has many resemblances with 

the Lambeth Bible, whilst it 

also has lost a number of 

initials, cut out of its pages as 

mementoes probably more than 

a century ago. The pamphlet 

gives no further clue to the whereabouts of the initial. When a number of enquiries 

had been made of Dr. James's friends, however, Dr. Eric Millar, until recently Keeper 

of the Department of Manuscripts at the British Museum, recalled a visit paid to the 

Museum by Dr. James and Sir Mark Sykes about the year 1916. They had brought 

the initial with them, and Dr. Millar said that he had had some doubts on stylistic 

grounds as to whether the initial was by any of the artists of the Lambeth Bible. It 

was thus a great disappointment when the present Baronet, Sir Richard Sykes, said 

that though he recalled the initial, of which his father had been very proud, it had 

been mislaid in the vicissitudes through which his house in Yorkshire had passed during 

the Second World War. A few weeks later he wrote to say that the initial was now 

available. I! travelled up at once to examine it, and a glance showed it to be the work 
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FROM THE LATIN TEXT OF THE BOOK OF AMOS, 
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INALtAL FROM THE BEGINNING 
SHOWING 
WINCHESTER BIBLE FROM WHICH IT WAS CUT. 
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of one of the twelfth-century 
“ Winchester Bible artists who 
a had been named * the Master of 
“4 ti the Genesis Initial.’ There re- 
cele mained a possibility that, though 

» by the same hand, it came 
from another book on which 
the same Master had worked. 
The initial was cut from the 
beginning of the Book of 
Obadiah ; on the back it had a 
passage from the Latin text of 
Amos. This happened to come 
at the top of a column, and to 
start in the middle of a word. 
A re-examination of the Bible 
at Winchester confirmed my 
first impression ; the initial to 
Obadiah was one of those miss- 
ing, it came at the top of a 
column, and the passage miss- 
ing from Amos on the back 
exactly corresponded. Now, 
thanks to the generous help of 
the National Art- Collections 
Fund, the missing initial has 
been restored to Winchester, 
and its present home is within 
a few yards of where it was 
originally painted, about 1160, 
by the Master of the Genesis 
Initial. It will be put back 
into the page from which it 
was cut in a book that is one 
of the greatest treasures of 
English mediaeval art. The 
initial is a brilliant piece of 
colour, and doubtless it was 
this quality which caught the 
eye of the man who cut it out of the book to which it belongs. It represents, as the 
Dean of Winchester has observed, the exploit of a different Obadiah—familiar to all 
who are amateurs of the game Nebuchadnezzar and have needed a scene for the 
letter O—who, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord, ‘ Took an hundred 
prophets and hid them by fifty in a cave and fed them with bread and water.’ The 
brown, smoky darkness of the cave forms part of the background of the initial ; 
against this is a scalloped band of green, and within this band a patch of gold against 
which the figures of the prophets are set. Obadiah is handing the bread, which can 
only be described as bridge rolls not too well baked—most misieading to one who is 
not powerful in the scriptures." The other acquisition mentioned by Mr. Oakeshott is 
not illustrated here. It is a MS. of Hegesippus. 
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THE CLASSIC MOULD. 


HE West End’s first “‘ classic’ revival of the year is likely to be ‘‘ The Relapse,” 

Vanbrugh’s late Restoration comedy of bad manners in town and country, which 
It was an appropriate visitor to the stage of the 
Lyric, adorned for so long by the unexampled style and pointing of Nigel Playfair’s 
Restoration and eighteenth-century revivals. And the choice of a West End theatre, 


has been taking the air at Hammersmith. 


the Phoenix, reminds us—though in name alone—of 
the old Phoenix Society, which once, on Sunday 
nights, used to bring back so much lost treasure to 
the stage. 

“The Relapse ’”—‘‘ Van wants grace, who never 
wanted wit’’—was seen last on the West End 
stage in the disguise of “‘ A Trip to Scarborough,” 
the comedy in which Sheridan chose with tact 
to water Vanbrugh’s too potent brandy. I must 
admit to a preference for the milder version. ‘‘ The 
Relapse,” for all its vivacity and its flourish 
of repartee, has tedious passages of Restoration 
single-mindedness, that desperate pursuit of the one 
and only jest. Lord Foppington (stap my vitals !) 
is, of course, the making of the present revival. 
The part, created by Colley Cibber—whose own 
character, Sir Novelty Fashion, of ‘‘ Love’s Last 
Shift,” first suggested Foppington to Vanbrugh— 
is a prince of coxcombs, affectation’s lord. Cyril 
Ritchard has the true kind of drawling exuberance : 
his voice comes “ crooning through the coo,” now 
bland, now peevish, and he contrives an air of 
toppling dignity that somehow never topples, even 
when he is tied up in that Heartbreak House of the 
deep country by Sir Tunbelly Clumsy (what’s in 
a name!) and a weird scuttle of minions. He 
observes somewhere that he is an ornamental pillar 
of the State; the whole building can fall plump 
to the ground before he will undergo any part 
of the fatigue. Foppington can never fall — in 
his way he is one of the comic immortals of 
our stage, and Cyril Ritchard treats him with respect. 

Several performances in ‘“‘ The Relapse,” with its two plots in 
awkward tandem, have agreeable style and spirit: at Hammersmith, 
apart from Foppington, I found special pleasure in Anthony Quayle’s 
inventive burnish as producer, and in a “ straight ’’ performance of 
young Fashion (Foppington’s ‘‘ Tam ”’) by Paul Scofield. This player, 
who will be one of the year’s Hamlets at Stratford-upon-Avon, is firmly 
in the classic mould ; since he left the Birmingham Repertory nearly 
two years ago he has not had a modern-dress part. In a recent 
article I suggested Valerie White as a future star among British 
actresses ; similarly, Paul Scofield, a discovery of Sir Barry Jackson’s, 
stands for the best among young British actors. 

Jackson, Quayle, Scofield—here are the director, one of the 
producers, and a leading player of the coming Stratford Festival, which 
begins in mid-April with “‘ King John.” Shakespeareans have heard 
with strong regret of Sir Barry Jackson’s resolve to leave Stratford 
next October, at the end of his third season. He has brought honour 
to the Memorial Theatre, which in the years before the war had still an 
oddly parochial air; the fruit of his reforms and of his adventurous 
policy can be seen in the list of players for this season. Diana 
Wynyard, Robert Helpmann, Godfrey Tearle, Anthony Quayle, 
Esmond Knight (who is in “ The Relapse,’’ but in a monstrously 
ungrateful part): Stratford has not known comparable names on its 
programme since the chain of special ‘ guest”’ performances back 
in Benson’s heyday. We greet the newcomers, though some must 
lament the absence from the cast of the young men who showed so 
much promise during the last two seasons, 

The choice of Stratford plays will delight London Shakespeareans 
who, since the end of October, have had only ‘“‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,”” a revival of the Vic ‘“ Richard the Second,” and the 
Aldwych ‘“ Macbeth.” The Vic’s next production is far from 
Shakespeare—it is to be Gogol’s ‘“‘The Government 
Inspector,” and although Alec Guinness and Bernard 
Miles will have every chance here for a comic rally, 
one would have welcomed another Shakespearean 
flare in the high fashion. It is time somebody 
revived ‘‘ Julius Cesar” again: London has not met 
the tragedy since that modern-dress production trans- 
ferred from the Embassy to His Majesty's at Christmas 
1939. ‘‘ Cesar” is not in the Stratford list—‘t The 
Taming of the Shrew,” which is, seems hardly 
necessary—-but we are to have a “ Troilus and 
Cressida,”’ a ‘‘ Winter's Tale,’ and, happily, a “‘ King 
John.” It was in “ King John” at Birmingham, 
during the autumn of 1945, that Paul Scofield drew 
a memorable portrait of the Bastard Faulconbridge : 
one‘ that, though a shade too light in tone, matched 
in excitement a surprisingly original ordering of the 
stage by Peter Brook, (It was the young producer’s 
first work in Shakespeare.) Anthony Quayle, a 
versatile: man of the theatre, will be Faulconbridge 
in Michael Benthall’s Stratford revival on April 15. 

At the time of writing, no other classical or near- 
classical productions have been announced for London. 
(Mae West in * Diamond Lil” is ineligible.) In the 
provinces, Robert Eddison will appear as Hamlet for 
the Bristol Old Vic Company: an occasion that 
Londoners who know what Eddison can do in Shake- 
speare—not only in ** Present Laughter "'—will be sorry 
to miss. In London, just now, apart from the Vic 
programme and “ The Relapse,” we have to rely upon 
the Redgrave “ Macbeth" (Aldwych), which does make 
up pictorially for what it lacks in tragic lustre. Caledonia 
—as seen by the designer, Paul Sheriff, and the producer, 


Norris Houghton—is indeed stern and wild ; the tragedy moves in a world of murky glooms 
For some reason there is 2 double ration of Witches, the “ secret, 
ther (male) figures, called mysteriously 
“The Three,” who stand about heath and cavern in sinister silhouette. 
** Macbeth.” 
known classics which might be considered, I suggest Massinger’s ‘A New Way To Pay 
Old Debts,” Jonson's full-blooded “ Bartholomew Fair,” and Otway’s “ Venice Preserved.” 
And in Shakespeare, besides “* Cawsar," there is room for that other Roman play of 
ten years ago Laurence Olivier’s performance, one of fire and marble, was 
among the finest in his Old Vic range. These are revivals to wish for; but, on the | 


and wild, slashed skies. 
black, and midnight hags” themselves, and 


We can usually count on the regular reappearance of 


* Coriolanus " ; 


whole, London playgoers cannot grumble, 
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A TRAGEDY THAT 
SKIES "’"—A SCENE FROM “ MACBETH,” AT THE ALDWYCH THEATRE. 

In his article on this page Mr. Trewin says that Norris Houghton’s production of 

“‘ Macbeth,” at the Aldwych, “‘ makes up pictorially for what it lacks in tragic lustre.” 

He also comments on the double ration of witches! 

Malcolm (Leonard White), 


Donalbain (Paul Hansard), 





“The Relapse,”’ which has been 

due to open at the Phcenix Theatre on 

comedy of bad manners in town and country.” 

which Lord Foppi: 

Serringe (Tristram Butt), Worthy (Esmond Knight), Berinthia (Madge Elliott), 
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“MOVES IN A WORLD OF MURKY GLOOMS AND 


Monteith (Leslie Sands), 


“THE MAKING OF THE PRESENT VANBRUGH 

REVIVAL "—CYRIL RITCHARD AS LORD FOPPINGTON, . 

‘“A PRINCE OF COXCOMBS, AFFEGTATION’S LORD,” 
IN ‘‘ THE RELAPSE, OR VIRTUE IN DANGER.” 





“ LIKELY TO BE THE WEST END’S FIRST ‘CLASSIC’ REVIVAL OF THE YEAR” : 
FROM SIR JOHN VANBRUGH'S LATE RESTORATION COMEDY, “ THE RELAPSE, OR VIRTUE 
IN DANGER,” DUE AT THE PHGNIX THEATRE, 
“taking the air’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is 

AM. 28. Mr. Trewin describes it as “a 
Our photceres®, showing the scene in 


ton has come off worst in a duel with Loveless, 


lizabeth Jeppe), Amanda (Audrey Fildes). 





the National Trust ; 
Among lesser- 


“So Many Roads "’ 
Marino to Mexico. 


J. C. Trewin. | for the Germans. 


Our photograph shows (I. to r.) 

Macbeth (Michael 
Duncan (Paul Stephenson), Banquo (Michael Goodliffe), 
and the soldiers, Olivier Ford and Richard Bebb Williams. 


of satisfaction out of foreign travel" ; 
orphanages, public schools, the Society of Antiquaries, Royal Institute of Architects and 





ROVING LOVES OF KING AND COMMONER. 


y produced have a general appeal. Of such are two emanating from 


the Golden Cockerel Press: ‘‘ La Belle O’Morphi,’’- by Patrick de Heriz, and the 
“ Elegy,’’ by Thomas Gray, this last with a Foreword by Christopher Sandford. Fach is 
limited to 750 copies, and the first hundred of the O’Morphi, specially bound, are priced 
at 4 guineas, the remaining copies being 30s. each. 


Four guineas is also the price of the 
first eighty copies of Gray’s “‘ Elegy,”’ the rest being 
25s. each. With their special type, paper and illus- 
trations, they are a pleasure to handle, while in the 
case of ‘‘ La Belle O’Morphi,”’ the story of the lively 
little protégée of Louis XV., ‘‘ le Bien-Aimé,’’ makes 
piquant reading, enhanced as it is by beautiful repro- 
ductions of Frangois Boucher’s paintings—paintings 
which portray Marie Louise O’Morphi (Murphy) and 
which served to bring her to the notice of the pleasure- 
loving monarch. Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy” is illustrated with 
engravings by Gwenda Morgan, and, as though in 
extenuation of the fact, Mr. Sandford reminds us that 
the poet’s ‘‘ Stanzas to Mr. Bentley ’ show that Gray 
himself was in favour of illustrating his writings. 

Fourteen years have gone by since Arthur Bryant 
gave us the first part of his great trilogy on Samuel 
Pepys. They have been momentous years: in 1933 
we not merely celebrated the tercentenary of the birth 
of the diarist, but saw the rise to power of the man 
Hitler. And, thanks to Hitler, our generation has 
paralleled to a very marked degree much that 
happened to Pepys and his generation. Mr. Bryant 
makes this clear in a new edition of ‘‘ Samuel Pepys : 
The Man in the Making ’’ (Collins ; 15s.), which covers 
the first thirty-six years of Samuel’s life and the 
whole span of the Diary. ‘ It records,”’ he says, “a 
European War, a Fire of London, an Economic 
Crisis and a Revolution. Since I wrote it we have 
experienced two of these and are passing through the 
others, It may help to set our ordeal in perspective to 
read with what courage Pepys faced these shadows.” 
Arthur Bryant makes that reading delightful as he shows us Pepys in 
all his many aspects—the hard-working Navy Office official, the 
amorous adventurer, the lover of music, the jealous husband, and 
soon, It has been stated elsewhere that this is ‘‘ one of the best 
biographies in the English language ’—and our language is not poor 
in this respect. With the remaining volumes we shall, therefore, have 
a definitive work of high worth: the story of the man who wrote 
probably ‘‘ the most searching and honest record of a man’s daily 
doings ever penned’; who “‘ made the scabbard for the sword that 
Nelson, and the heirs of Nelson, used’’; who was the father of 
the Civil Service. 

G. D, Luard gives many fisherman’s tales in his book, ‘‘ Fishing Fact 
or Fantasy?’’ (Faber; 12s. 6d.), though it contains much beside. The 
opening chapter describes a winter walk by the riverside which will stir 
memories in many. His experiences on various waters are delightfully 
told : and he has covered Don and Dee, Blagdon and the Upper Vyrnwy, 
the Lee in County Cork, the Var and the Italian Lakes. Ireland is 
apparently his happiest hunting-ground, but wherever he makes his 
cast he finds something that is worth the telling. 

For the coarse fisher there is ‘‘ My River,’’ by Wilfred Gavin Brown 
(Muller; ros. 6d.), with delightful illustrations by Reginald Lionel 
Knowles. Not that you have to be a seeker after perch or pike to enjoy 
these sentient essays of the waterside. For here is the true lover of 
Nature and of the English country scene. 

Fisherman, sailor, steeplejack, Boy Scout, even the grocer and the 
shop-girl, are among the many who should be interested in the tying of 
knots. So “‘ The Ashley Book of Knots,’’ by Clifford W. Ashley (Faber ; 
52s. 6d.), should have a wide appeal. It tells us there are approximately 
3900 different knots and gives them all, named, classified, illustrated. 
We learn how they originated and how to tie them. Given this book and 
a length of cord, man, woman or child can spend hours amusing them- 
selves, For not only are you told how to tie a fisherman’s 
knot but how to make buttons ; not only how to do the 
Girl Guide hitch but how to fashion an Ascot tie. I am 
not surprised that Mr. Ashley took eleven years to pro- 
duce the book : it is staggering in its comprehensiveness. 

‘I Remember Distinctly,’’ by Agnes Rogers and 
Frederick Lewis Allen (Hamish Hamilton; 21s.), is 
another amazing production. Described as ‘‘ A Family 
Album of the American People in the Years of Peace : 
1918 to Pearl Harbour,” it consists of 500 pictures 
ranging from Press photographs to fashion plates, from 
Al Capone to President Truman, From the day when 
crowds surged down Fifth Avenue to celebrate the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month—a period in which, we are reminded, there were 
no red finger-nails, no cocktail-parties, no contract 
bridge and no broadcasting—we move through the 
Tremendous *Twenties and the Terrible ’Thirties to the 
beginning of World War II. It is a cavalcade, a 
zoetrope, a looking-back on the follies and the feats of 
twenty-three years, a graphic reminder of the things 
we did and said and heard, of the clothes we wore, 
the plays we saw, the gangsters we read about, the 
booms and the slumps, the crooks and the athletes, 
the politicians, the riots, the strikes, the achieve- 
ments, the failures, 

The tribute to the late chairman of Martin’s 
Bank and of the Southern Railway which Eleanor 
Adlard edits under the title ‘“ Robert Holland- 
Martin "’ (Muller; 12s. 6d.), takes the form of a 
symposium compiled by a dozen or so of his friends. 
From their contributions there emerges a man of many 
interests and abounding energy. He “ got every ounce 
served on the governing bodies of Guy’s Hospital, 
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veless 
tchard), Abigail 


“wore with pride the railwayman’s badge in the lapel of his coat " ; 


fitted into the réle of private banker ; was Prime Warden of the Fishmongers Company ; 
numbered art, architecture and the excavation of prehistoric barrows among his passions. 
Henry Baerlein is a hardened traveller of the highways and by-ways of the world. 


In 
(Stanley Paul; 16s.) he ranges from Transylvania to Hayti, from San 
He blends fact with fiction, introduces us to the Mayor of Salisti, which 


is in Rumania, to a pastor of Ringen, which is a German island, to Belmonte the matador ; 
tells tales of Tai-tsung, an Emperor of the T'ang Dynasty, and of Einar Larsen, who spied 


W. R, CaLvert. 
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AC MODEL B.C. 4750 223 gns. 
(Purchase Tax £7. 13. 7 extra) 
SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL in radio. A 5-valve, all-wave 

superhet of G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of 
exclusive design. Five press-down keys control wave change, 
gramophone connection, mains switching. Simple tuning gets you 
any station you choose, with beautiful clarity and purity of tone. 
Ask your dealer. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ALKIT LTD CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS LONDON w.c.2 
Branches at : Aldershot. Amesbury, Camberiey, Chester, Cambridge, Catterick, Cosford, Folkestone, Newark, Oxford 











You don’t hear 
men in the trade 
ask for ‘PLUGS’— 


THE WORD IS 
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K-L-G CORUNDITE SPARKING PLUGS 
K-L-G Sparking Plugs Lid., Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 $1 





In keeping with the finest 
traditions of British craftsmanship 
yet modern in every flowing line 

and refinement of comfort. 
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VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS. KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W% 





Telephone ; COLINDALE 6171-2 
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The man in the Singer 


is the man in 
the know 














The Singer Super-Twelve, latest 
of the Singer post-war range, is 
now in production. A full five- 
seater, with generous luggage 
room in the boot, this is a small 
car only in running costs. In com- 
fort and finish, performance and 
workmanship, the new Twelve ex- 
emplifies the Singer policy which 
produced the post-war Nine and 
Ten. A car above and ahead of 
today’s accepted standards. 
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You know what women are 
—they will judge radio on 


appearances. So before your 


wife has a chance to fall for 
this handsome Sobell model, 





*2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN. THE HOME 


/ 


just check up on the tone and 
Then 
when she does sec it, carefully 


the technical details. 


conceal your enthusiasm, and 
let her think it’s all her idea, 
This is known as the trouble- 
free* method of radio purchase. 





Advt. of Sobel industries Led., Langley Park, near Siough, Bucks. 8S-5 











A. BAILY & COMPANY, LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have 
grown to mean much more than the name Tube 
Investments can convey. Yet it was the initial structure 
of the group which made possible, almost inevitable, 
the many later developments. 

TI began as a free association of inter-dependent 
engineering companies who united their resources 
while maintaining the individual character of each 
concern. TI still adhere to this principle, but now con- 
centrate technical knowledge and skill in many fields, 
to the benefit of their varied customers. 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an im- 
portant part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and 
cycle components, electrical appliances for the home 
and industry, light alloy sheet, strip and extruded 
sections; so also are such varied products as pressure 
vessels for ships, metal furniture, gas cylinders, golf 
shafts, traffic signs, fabricated light alloy goods, fishing 
rods, paints, cables and essential components of loco- 
motives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention only a few. 

All these activities are energised by the full resources 
of the group, and are subject to careful watch so that 
none shall fall below the jealously guarded standards 
set by TI at their beginning. 





Tube Investments Ltd., The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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The Cattle Market, Canterbury, 


THE ENGLISH MARKET today is many things—a fair, a club, a 
discussion group. Above all it is a place where local men meet to 
buy and sell and plan for the future. It is to ensure that the Bank is 
constantly in touch with local affairs, and the needs of local firms and 
industries, that Barclays Bank have developed their unique system of 
Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. The Local 
Directors of these Offices are men who know the district well, 
and their wide experience means that speedy and sympathetic 
consideration will be given to all matters brought before them. 

There is a Local Head Office at Maidstone. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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**And all-London 
keeps a look-out 
for ‘Black & White’.”’ 


‘Nelson from his column 
keeps a look-out over 
all London.”’ 


























Scotch Whisky Distillers. 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to H.M. King George VI 
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RE-FILL WITH RONSONOL THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER FUEL 
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Time the satisfaction! 
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A pipe of Four Square lasts longer—and the 
satisfaction lasts longer still. That is why Four 
Square men light up less often—make every 
ounce go a lot further. Time the satisfaction and 
see what you save! 


FOUR SQUARE 


saves because it satisfies 


Original blends: matured 
Virginia and original mixture. 
Empire blends: cut cake, 
mixture, ripe brown, curlies. 











MORRIS QUALITY APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 
x In AUSTRALIA 
they’re saying... 
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